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What is your opinion of the 
American Can Company? 


TT is the time of year when 
you pause for a mental in- 
ventory of your business, as a 
help in planning for next year. 


You consider especially those 
from whom you obtain materials 
and supplies, and you probably 
find you have of each one of 
them a two-fold impression. 


One part of your impression is 
an impersonal view of what you 
get for your money— quality, 
facilities,deliveries,terms of sale. 


The other is the human side— 
your estimate of the fairness, 
ability, and intent to serve, as 
expressed by the men with 
whom you come in contact. 


When both the material and the 
personal factors are right, busi- 
ness relations become perma- 
nent, because the basis is the 
solid rock of mutual confidence. 


That is the kind of relationship 
we strive to maintain with users 
of Canco Containers. 


American Can Company 
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CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH-Etc. 
BALTIMORE,MD. 


A.K.ROBINS & Co. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1922-1923 


President, John R. Baines. 

Vice-President, W.. H. Killian. 

Treasurer, Leander Langrall 

Secretary, William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 


Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
Arbitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 
Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 
Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Hospitality Committee, W. E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 
Brokers’ Committe, F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 
Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 


Samuel J. Ady. 
Counsel, Jno. C. Beeuwkes 
Chemist, Chas. Glaser. 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


ICICI CI Ci CI Ci CICICI Ci Ci CICI Ci Ci CI CICICIC! 


A CLEAN CHERRY 


means a quality pack. If your pack opens dirty, it will grade low 

in price and quality. Those of you who operate the MONITOR 
Cherry Washer as shown above, have a most attractive pro- 
duct. And in the process, you float off wormy stock. Its worth 
while doing right if you do it at all. 


BUY EARLY 
A. ROBINS & 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. <2 & ieee so 
88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Troyer-Fox 


WHAT BETTER REASON— 


Than the assurance that you will save money. 


HOW? By installing Troyer-Fox Non-Spill Closing 
Machines. They will lessen your loss from seam 
leak, jams, spill -- 


Increase output decrease mainten- 
ance. 


One large canneryman says: ‘Troyer- 
Fox Non-Spill Closing Machine saves 
us better than $450.00 per year for 
each machine installed.” 


Place requistions early. 
Prices Guaranteed. 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


J. L. COLLINS E. P BURBANK GEO. DOWSING THE H. s. GRAY CO., JAMES LEAVITT 
112 Market Street 15 Hopkins Place, Pratton Bldg., Honolulu, I. T. Ogden, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. Baltimore, Md., Sydney, Australia 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Mauufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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We are the sole 
manufacturers of 


| Peerless 


HUSKERS 

CORN WASHERS 
CORN CUTTERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
RE-SILKERS 

BEAN SNIPPERS 
BEAN GRADERS 


SYRUPERS and BRINERS 
(Six and Ten Valve) 


ROTARY EXHAUSTERS 
TOMATO WASHERS 


Dependable Canning Machinery, 
the most reliable equipment to 
install, insuring 100% service. 

YOU cannot afford to operate 
machinery that is not 100% effi- 
cient, or that is breaking down 
during your rush, and prevent- 
ing your canning Quality Foods. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


And they are hauled away in a wagon in- 
stead of being left in your corn to lower its 
quality and grade. 

How much is it worth to you to get this out of your 
corn? The PEERLESS CORN WASHER will do it, 


and its first cost to you is the last cost, for it requires 
only water and power to operate—no labor. 


“EACH DAY WE ACCUMULATE AT THE WASHER 
PROBABLY A WAGON LOAD OF SILKS, SMALL 
PIECES OF HUSKS, ETC.” 


HOOPESTON CANNING COMPANY 


Our catalog should be in your files—will you send for 
one if you find it missing? 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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VIRGINIA 
CANS 


Service First - Quality Always 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VA, 
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Where There Quality Sterilization 
There Are and Cookers 


Single and Variable 
Discharge 


i eat disintegrates, hence it is a foregone conclu- 
sion “Quality’’ Canned Foods are best obtained 
by “short safe cooks.” 
Anderson-Barngrover Continuous Agitating Cookers 
impart a slow, gentle, intermittent roll to the can, 
reducing the length of cook 50 to 75 % compared to 
the stationary process in vats, sterilizing each can 
uniformly and 100 % of the pack perfect--the agitation 
being of such duration as to not injure even the most 
tender fruits. 
This superior service is accompanied by economy and 
speed in operation--likewise, dependability and dura- _ 
bility--ultra) heavy construction being employed 
throughout. 
Their reputation is built on years of actual performance. 


Submit your cookroom problems to us to-day—Now ! 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfe. Company 


Main Office and Factory, San Jose, California 


Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 


S. O. Randall’s Son S. G. Gorsline A. C. Caldwell 
409 Marine Bank Bldg. 1548 Tribune Bldg. 16 California, Street 


ALMANAC 


OF THE 
CANNING INDUSTRY 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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1922 


Over-subscribed 


STATISTICS OF THE PACKS, PRICES AND OTHER SUCH DATA— 


YOU NEED IT EVERY DAY. There is 
hardly a day passes that we fail to get a 
letter asking for information. These letters 
come from experienced men as well as begin- 
ners. If the data is at hand we gladly give 
it; if not we seek it. All this is being complied 
and will appear in the 1923 Almanac. 


IT IS NECESSARY to every one in the 
canning, can-making, preserving and allied 
lines because it gives vital information; the 
kind that you ask your competitor for when 


ina pinch. Many questions we have answer. - 


ed by personal letter or in our weekly issues 


are answered in this book, conveniently 
Indexed. 


45 YEARS TO COLLECT DATA and 
statistics which this book contains means that 
it gives you a ‘check’ on the past; and the 
future can be judged only by the past. If you 
know what has been done you can then 
judge what might be profitably done. and this 
means success in any line. 


When you want data on the Canning Industry 


this is the book of 


KNOWLEDGE 


( ITS EIGHTH YEAR ) 


‘PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS includes 


list of Associations, their officers, etc. 


Statistics on Tomatoes, Peas, Corn, Salmon, 
Fruits; weights on labels; dates of canning in 
each State; range of prices for past 30 years; 
monthly prices during 1921 and 1922; 
freight rates; weigh of filled cases; exports of 
canned foods, etc. etc. 


IT IS TRUE TO NAME as it contains data 
that can be used to advantage in advance of 
each packing season, prior to sales, and dur- 
ing the work. It is a guide. 


The 1923 Almanac will be printed on fine paper, 
permanently bound. 


THE BEST SINGLE-TIME ADVERTISING MEDIUMga@ 
in this industry. Orders for advertising now 
being taken. 


— Published by — 
Che Canning Crade 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Che Journal of the Canning Industry 
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The Book You Need! 


Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
this important book of formulae—as a prevention against 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
Published by 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buinesss Has Worked into Fine Shape for 1923 — Retailers, 
Wholesalers and Canners All in Better Condition—Decem- 
ber Demand Holding up Well—Fancy Shoepeg Corn 
About Cleaned Up—Tomatoes Growing 
Firmer in All Sections. 


attempt, last year, to reopen the Packers’ Consent Decree, 

and of the charges and counter charges of profiteering in 
food lines, is seen in the effort to impeach Attorney-General 
Daugherty now being- made in Washington, and which, from 
latest press dispatches, looks as if it would fizzle out, as most 
men expected it would. In some quarters the retail grocers 
seemed to welcome this attack upon the Attorney-General be- 
cause he had termed them, or was reported to have done so, 
“unconsionable profiteers.” The interest from this industry’s 
point of view is, that not a few canners considered them just 
that, so far as canned foods were concerned. In many in- 
stances there seemed to be a most unreasonable “spread” 
between the selling prices of the canners and the retail prices 
to the consumers, and, of course, the last man handling them 
had to bear the burden of the charge. Certainly the retailers 
were not all to blame, and, in fact, this charge of profiteering 
is en empty one, for everybody called everybody else a _profi- 
teer, and “what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” 
and the charge accordingly passes off into thin air. The canners 
were charged with profiteering when they were just about starv- 
ing on the prices obtained, and so on down the line. The retail 
grocers do not seem to have made any noticeable fortunes; the 
wholesale grocers say they have just come through the most 
drastic drubbing any industry has ever received and are lucky 
to have their heads above water, and the decimation in the ranks 
of the canners stands as evidence of the lack of profits in this 
industry prior to 1922. 

In this market consideration, it is fortunate that we are 
able to look back upon these things as having passed, that 
they are behind us, that even the animosities engendered by the 
charges and counter-charges have passed away and that all lines 
in which our industry is interested are upon very friendly terms— 
retailers, wholesalers, brokers and canners—that their times of 
trials and tribulations are over, and that the future is bright 
for good business, upon a sound and reasonable basis, devoid 
of undue speculation, and even with promise of relief from op- 


A N aftermath of the agitation and the excitement over the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION: 
National Canners 


National Food Brokers 
Canning Machinery & Supplies 


ATLANTIC CrrY @NVENTION 


eJan, 2224-27 1923 
News 


EXHIBITIONS: 
Machinery and Supplies 
ON YOUNG’S PIER 


Mammoth Canned Foods Display 
ON STEEL PIER 


A Hearty Welcome to everyone producing, handling or dealing in canned foods, preserves 
or condiments, and the supply lines connected therewith. Balmy weather, plenty hotel accomoda- 


tions, abundant amusements. The Crowd Will 


Be There. 


ESERVATIONS—-While there are plenty of hotels at any 
R price to suit any pocketbook, it might be well to make 
your reservations without further delay. A list of the 
hotels, with their Convention rates, is published on the next 
page. 


Note that you can take friend wife for a fine outing while 
you are attending to business, and that you can stop at a first- 
class hotel for as little as $10 per day, covering room, with 
bath, and meals for both of you, and that you can go as high 
as $40 per day if you wish. And they are good rooms, good 
meals, fine service, no crowding, every attention. Where can 
you equal that in the country? 


You know there are a lot of fellows who go to other Con- 
vention Cities, crowd two or three into a room built for one, 
pay $5.00 each per day for it, and from $5.00 to $10.00, per 
day or more for meals, and then say that Atlantic City is ex- 
pensive! Let’s not hear that old wheez, at least. 


Here you have the hotels, you know the rate, and you’ll 
have such comfort as you get in no other city. 


CONFERENCE ON CONVENTION PROGRAM 


HE program of the opening general session—that is, the 
| addresses of the three presidents and the presidents of 


the retail, wholesale and chain store grocers’ associations 
—was discussed in a general way. 


The conference then discussed the Monday evening pro- 
gram, at which Mr. Anderson is to preside, and the following 
speakers were suggested: the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the President of the American Bankers’ Association, 
the Acting Chief of the United States Bureau of Chemistry, and 
some authority on cost accounting. 


Mr. Gorrell said, in view of the previous invitation of the 
hvokers, the canners would not further consider the suggestion 
of inviting Secretary Hoover to address the Convention, 


Mr. Clark suggested, in addition to Cabinet officers, that 
invitation be extended to one or two other outstanding national 
figures, like Senator Smoot. Mr. Clark told of the splendid 
work Senator Smoot had done on the Sales Tax. It was the 
unanimous opinion that he would be a very desirable speaker. 
Mr. Anderson said if it was the sense of the meeting, he would 
be very glad to see the Senator, whereupon he was asked to 
invite him to speak Monday evening. Mr. Moore suggested the 
address should be of at least an hour’s duration, 


Mr. Moore suggested Theodore Roosevelt. He also sug- 
gested a woman speaker of national reputation. Mr. Gorrell 
recalled the success of the address of Miss MacSweeney. 


Mr. Herrington and Mr. Diament were given the outline 
of the Tomato Section program to fill out. Mr. Wilder was 
given the outline of the Kraut Section program to fill out. Mr. 


Mitchell was given the outline of the Pumpkin Section pro- 
gram to fill out. 


Mr. Wilder asked that the Kraut Section be changed to 
Thursday. 


Mr. Gorrell said that there was a feeling on the part of 
some of the members that they were not sufficiently acquainted 
with the work of the National Canners’ Association. He said 
with that in mind a program had been outlined for an hour 
and a half Tuesday evening, telling of the work of the A‘so- 
ciation. It would be illustrated with lantern slides. He said 
the machinery people had suggested entertaining the same 
audience, beginning at 9 o’clock. 


Mr. Sells, chairman of the Machinery and Supply Men’s 
Entertainment Committee, spoke in a general way of the pro- 
gram in mind. 


Mr. Sells told of the great cost of the machinery exhibit, 
something like $250,000 annually. He said the machinery 
people naturally desired to secure as many hours’ attendance as 
possible, and wondered how the proposed Canned Foods Show 
would affect the machinery exhibit. He finally spoke of the 
possibility of breaking away from the four-day convention to 
perhaps five days or more. He said he had approached Mr. 


Cobb, of the American Can Company, on the proposition, that 
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Evidence 


Patented 


“BLISS PACIFIC” 
No. 81 Double Seamer 


E CAN FURNISH printed evidence as to the 
W chiciency and dependability of this machine, 
but the dest evidence we can offer is the machine 
itself. It is continuous operating. It runs without 
jams. Moving parts revolve slowly which means 
minimum wear. The only fast thing about this ma- 
chine is the output of 100 to 150 tightly sealed cans 
a minute. It is always ready to run when needed. 
Ask a user—he knows. 


SALES 


No. 342 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bidg. Cleveland Discount 


Bliss for Machinery 


works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bidg. Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. Marine Bank Bidg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bidg, 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 


Strings in the package— 


PLANT 


An inferior article 

A dissatisfied Public 
Decreasing sales 
Disappointing profits 


ROGERS STRINGLESS REFUGEE 


““‘BLOOD 


And Pack 
QUALITY 


TELLS” 


326 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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ATLANTIC CITY HOTELS 


Rates by the Day 


A—American Plan Rooms without Private Bath Rooms with Private Bath 
E European Plan For Ono Person | For Two Peraons | For One Person | For Two Persons 


MINIMUM | MAXIMUM] MINIMUM | MAXIMUM [MAXIMUM MINIMUM | MAXIMUM 


BOARDWALK Royal Palace....... at Maine Ave—A 12.00.....14.00.....22.00 
Breakers...... at New Jersey Ave.—E eens 
St. Charles....at St. Charles Place—A 8 
Gerstel’s Blackstone, at Virginia Ave.—A 
Seaside..... ..at Pennsylvania Ave.—A 00.....10.00 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall..at N. Caro.—A 6.00 12.00 14.00 0.00 
New Beimont..... at S. Caro. Ave.—E 2 - 4.00 
Alamac.. Ave.—E J 4.00 00 500..... §.00 
Apollo.... Ave.—E .00.....—— —..... 
505505008 at Indiana Ave.—A 24.00 
Marlborough-Blenheim..at Ohio Ave.—A 
Mariborough-Blenheim. .at Ohio Ave.—E 
at Michigan Ave—A  7.00..... BADD... 21.00 
Shelburne....... at Michigan Ave—E 3.00..... 4.00..... 5.00..... 600..... 4.00..... 12.00 
Ritz-Carlton......... at fowa Ave.—E 14.00 
Ambassador...... at Brighton Ave—E 5.00....._5.00..... 8 
NEW JERSEY AVE. 


ST. CHARLES PLACE Raleigh 
Raleigh 
VIRGINIA Calvert 
AVENUE Calvert .. 
Bothwell 
Bothwell 
Sothern. 
Morton .... 
N. CAROLINA AVE. E 
NEW YORK AVE. A 
Westminster 


Kentucky .... 
Kentucky .... 


Normandie 

Normandie 

Wellsboro 

Wellsboro 
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TOMATO—‘“The Landreth” 


Price $7.00 per pound 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


VARIETIES OF TOMATOES. 


$7.00 
DELAWARE BEAUTY............... 4.00 
LANDRETHS’ RED 4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
LANDRETH’S TEN 3.00 
3,00 
GREATER BALTIMORE........................ 3.00 
IMPROVED STONE..................... 3.00 
OTHER SEEDS 


Beet Cucumber Cabbage Pumpkin Squash 
Okra Spinach Cauliflower Beans 
Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn Peas 


The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and ask 
you before buying to write for prices. The Landreth s 
prices will be found as low as such quality can be sold. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO., 


BRISTOL, PENNA. 
Business Founded 1784 The Oldest Seed House in America 


SPSS 


MAX AMS CLOSING MACHINE - - - STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


There is a MAX AMS Closing Machine for every need 


Weare the originators of the Sanitary 
Can-- Come to us with your can 
closing problems. 


MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 


101 Park Ave., New York 
Charles M. Ams, President 


BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO: 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
ROCHESTER: 705 Commerce Bld. 
LONDON : 50 Lime Street E C 3 
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Mr. Cobb had favored it, but before taking any formal action 
would take it up with his company. 


Mr. Sells expressed himself as favoring the Food Show, 


but he remarked that there was just a possibility of a conflict 
of hours, which he hoped might be avoided. He said if the 
convention ran five days there chould be five evenings of good 
entertainment. 


Mr. Sells suggested a formal meeting, to be held the 
Wednesday before the Convention, in order to secure a special 
railroad rate. He informed the conference that the machinery 
people proposed to repeat this year their luncheon and musical 
one afternoon for the ladies. 


Mr. Cobb said that he would recommend that his com- 
pany co-operate if a Canned Foods Show were held. He added 
that if there was to be a tryout of this idea, there could be no 
better time nor place than at Atlantic City this year. 

Mr. Herrington approved the idea of a longer Convention. 
Also the Canned Foods Show. 

Mr. Cosgrove favored a five-day convention, if there was 
something to hold the crowd. He asked how much the Canned 
Foods Show would cost. 


Mr. Gorrell said that the expenditures the first year would 
not be more than three or four thousand dollars. He said that 
the N. C. A., in his opinion, had missed a good deal of pub- 
licity where Conventions were held by not holding a Food 
Show. He remarked that if every chef in Atlantic City could 
be interested in the use of canned foods, the show would be 
worth while. 


Mr. Roach said he had felt the industry had for years 
been mis ing a great opportunity in not having a Food Show. 
He said Foods Shows were worth more to canners than any 
other form of advertising. He said his company went in for 
all Food Shows, and were going into more. He spoke of the 
success of automobile shows, land and other shows. He said 
this was a golden opportunity for the canner. He said it could 
be tried out in a small way at Atlantic City, and later be put 
on in the large cities of the country. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 
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Mr. Wilder said the Louisville Canned Foods Exhibit had 
done his company a great deal of good. They were now selling 
five or <ix times as much more of their product in Louisville 
than ever before. 


Mr. Sells caid if the Show was to be held he would recom- 
mend that brands be shown. 


Mr. Mitchell spoke of the co-operation vu: the Illinois 
State Association. 


Mr. Englehart thought it would be a good idea if State 
Associations put on shows. He said the machinery people 
would be willing to donate a cup as a prize for the best State 
show, the presidents of three associations to be the judges. 
Any Association which won the cup three times could keep it 
permanently. 


Mr. Moore suggested that the different States demonstrate 
on different evenings. 


Mr. Anderson approved Mr. Englehart’s prize offer. He 
caid competition would give an exhibition spirit. 

Mr. Clark favored such shows. 

Mr. Roach did not approve the competitive idea. Also, 


he said he would not limit the exhibitors to members. He said 
participation in a successful Show would bring them into the 
Association sooner or later. 

Mr. Clark said if the different States signified their in- 
tention of exhibiting, he would approve the idea of a Canned 
Foods Show. He said he would consult the Wisconsin people 
and report at an early date their action in the matter. 


Mr. Roach suggested that the services of a man experi- 
enced in handling such shows be secured. He thought one 
person should be delegated to have charge of it. 

Motion—Mr. Clark moved that the Canned Foods Show 
idea be placed before the State Associations for consideration. 
If they were in favor of it, the matter should then be referred 
to the Location Committee for final action. , 

Mr. Herrington said he would pledge Utah 100 per cent. 
Mr. Roach said he would take up the matter with the Michigan 
Association. 


Mr. Moore said he believed a few telegrams to the State 
Associations might bring the proper assurances. Whereupon 
Mr. Clark’s motion was carried. 


atives. - 


enjoy your presence. 


You are invited to attend a dinner party 


AT THE NORRIS HOTEL, EASTON, MD., 


1 P. M. WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1922 
AS OUR GUESTS. 


The object of this Meeting is to give an opportunity to discuss the 
merits of tte NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


This invitation is extented to all canners, brokers and supply represent- 


In order that we may anticipate the number accepting this invitation, — 
we will appreciate your advising us promptly whether or not we may 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY 


(BOB SINDALL) 
116 Market Place 
Baltimore, Maryland 


_ 
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THE WHEELING 


SANITARY CAN 


CLOSED 
WITH 


THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. 


West Virginia 


CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
Columbia Building 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 


BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH-Etc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. | 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wwrandollé 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing ters insure p 
delivery and short haul. 


TheJ B. Ford Co , Sole Mnfrs , Wyandotte, Mich. 


SOS S- 


Ke gs 


CIDER-- 


Also— PICKLES-- 


BARRELS SoftDrinks, etc. 


Pekin Cooperage Co. 
25 Broadway, New York. 
Peoria, Ill. Ambridge, Pa. 
Port Arthur, Tex. Mobile, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. 


CHICKASAW COOPERAGE CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Motion—Mr. Sells moved that, subject to the approval of 
the American Can Company, the Convention program be sin 
longed to five days. This motion was carried. 


Mr. Moore asked if the Canned Foods Show would be held 
regardless of whether the Convention lasted four or five days. 
Motion—Mr. Sells moved that the Food Show be held re- 


gardless of the duration of the Convention. This metion was 
carried. 


Mr. Gorrell said the hours of the Food Show, it it were 
held, would be from 10 o’clock in the morning until 10 in the 
evening. He said it should run the full week. 


Mr. Judge suggested that if the Food Show is held that 
numbered admission tickets be distributed by the retailers of 
Atlantic City, and that a lottery plan be established, whereby 
every fifth or tenth number. would be good for some prize 
(a can or cans of goods) by the canners. 


Mr. Gorrell asked that all section programs be handed in 
by December 15th. 


Mr. Gorrell said that no one was present from the Wax 
and Green Bean Section, nor the Ketchup Section, and that he 
would have to take up their programs with them by letter. 


Mr. Gorrell spoke of the suggestion that someone speak 
on the subject of ‘‘Cost Accounting,” and asked whether this 
had better be presented to the Sections or at a general session. 
Mr. Moore said he believed the general session would be the 
place for this. 


Mr. Roach was appointed a committee of one to suggest 
a proper speaker upon the subject of ‘Cost Accounting.” 


Mr. Mitchell said, in addition to Cost Accounting, there 
might also be a discussion of what goes to make up prices. 
He said that a Harvard man had recently spoken along these 
lines. Mr. Moore said it would be interesting if there could be 
a discussion of crop insurance from the standpoint of the 
canner. 


On Tuesday, Nevember 14, following the auove meeting, 
word was received by the National Canners’ Association in 
Washington that the American Can Company agreed to hold 
its usual entertainment upon Friday night instead of Thurs- 
day, thus doing much to incure a five-day Convention. 


Brokers’ Convention Plans—aAs President Ford wrote you 
a few days ago, Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
has accepted an invitation to be the guest of our Association 
Tuesday evening, January 23, at the Annual Brokers’ Get- 
together Dinner, government duties permitting. The presence 
of Secretary Hoover assures the success of the dinner. Those 
of you who were at Louisville last January know that the 
Brokers’ Dinner was the big event of the Convention. 


The dinner will be served in the American Plan Dining 
Room, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, seating 800. It is ex- 
pected that every seat will be reserved. About December 15 
you will be given an opportunity to reserve for the dinner, 
and let us impress upou you the importance of taking prompt 
advantage of the opportunity. If it is necessary, arrangements 
can be made to care for an overfiow, but the first 800 will be 
seated in the main dining room. 


Instead of restricting the dinner to the members and their 
invited guests, this year all who attend the Convention will be 
welcomed. Canners, machinery and supply men, wholesale 
grocers, and the ladies, especially the ladies, will be given an 
opportunity to obtain tickets. The purpose of this advance 
notice is to impress upon you the importance of makiug reser- 
vations early. No dinner tickets will be sold at Atlantic City 
to those who have not .made advance reservations. Reserva- 
tion blanks will be mailed later. 


Brokers’ Special Tra‘n—-The annual Brokers’ Special to 
the Convention, Chicago to Atlantic City, will be operated this 
year via Pennsylvania System, leaving Chicago at 5:00 P. M., 
Saturday, January 20, 1923, and arriving at Atlantic City at 
5:00 P. M., Sunday, January 21st. Arrangements are being 
made for special through cars, to be attached to the train either 
in Chicago or Pittsburgh, from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Kansas City, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleveland. 
Formal printed notice, including details as to local car move- 
ments, will be printed in ten days, at which time you will be 
given an opportunity to make reservations. Ride on the 
Rrokers’ Special, if you can—you will be assured of a de- 
lightful trip—a. daylight ride through the Alleghanies. 
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MESSENGER ON THE 1923 SEASON 


Will the Near “Squeak” of 1922 Teach Tomato Canners 


Anything ?—He Seems to Doubt It. 


ESSENGER, of Federalsburg, has again broken 
out into print, and, as the prophets of old, he 


warns against approaching dangers, seeming & 
foresee huge tomato pack in 1923. 


But let him tell it: 


Federalsburg, Md., December 6, 1922. 
The Canning Trade: 


I want to ask through your columns if the tomato canners 
of Maryland and Delaware are going to learn anything from the 
close call which we have just had this past season and follow 
the question by expressing the fear that we are not. Do we 
all realize that if the central part of the peninsula (always the 
danger zone) had packed 300,000 cases of tomatoes more than 
it did, the ‘“‘bears’’ would have had their way and broke the 
market on 2s down to 70c and 3s to $1.00? Do we all realize 
the number of rejections and holdups of future sales which 
would have resulted and the utter chaos which we would have 
experienced? Do we all realize that not even the canners who 
oversold would have made anything by the break, but that 
rank outsiders who none of us knew anything about, unless, 
indeed, Biddle Service and the Colberts did, would have reaped 
a rich speculative harvest? And, yet, while we may be reason- 
ably sure that this added small amount of canned tomatoes on 
a No. 3 basis if produced in this constructed section would 
have broken the market, we may also be reasonably sure that 
the country is today 3,000,000 cases short of its actual require- 
ments for the next eight months. Ten times as many as the 
quantity named above. 

Of course, canned tomatoes are going to be entirely ex- 
hausted before next canning season, but remember that they 
were within less than 100,000 cases of being entirely exhausted 
on July 20th of this year, and that if the market broke to 
below the average cost of packing this past season, when almost 
all of us knew that we were only producing three-fourths of 
the country’s normal requirements on a bare market, what can 
happen next year if we pack even nine-tenths of the country’s 
normal requirements? 

We all know that this should not be. That if eleven- 
tenths of the country’s average yearly requirements happen to 
be packed any one year, the market price should be held up 
and the pack reduced to nine-tenths the following year. But 
with the canning business as disorganized as it is in Maryland 
and Delaware, and, perhaps, we had better add Virginia, tomato 
canners of the whole country are in danger of heavy losses on 
account of overproduction in relation to financial ability to 
carry goods, bad methods of salesmanship, and general cussed 
foolishness on the part of the canners of this section, of which 
I am one. Come, now, boys; let’s all own up that we are 
ashamed of ourselves, promise to do better in the future, and 
then live up to the promise. Our tomatoes produced this year 
are, in most cases, all gone; in other cases almost gone; we 
have nothing this year, and have missed one of the greatest 
chances to do well we have ever had. “Gaze on this picture. 
then on that.” ‘“That’’ is represented by the Indiana canners 
who, with a larger acreage there than we had here, put over 
two-thirds of the crop into products other than canned toma- 
toes, saw to it that their canned tomatoes possessed real qual- 
ity, did not commit the crime of putting Earliana’s into cans, 
sold canned tomatoes which did not cost them any more than 
ours did us at 10 per cent higher prices than we obtained be- 
fore, during and after canning season, and wound up this sea- 
son’s work in just the best shape in the world to lead up to 
another good season next year. Why? Because they pack 
good stuff, finance themselves adequately, and refuse to be 
stampeded by big acreage reports which they know are not 
so, and “the crop is not damaged by excessive rains’’ reports 
when they know it is. and other “bear” stuff put out by gam- 
blers who do not care how many hundred thousands loss they 
cause others if they can make a few thousand themselves. They 
also had faith, and we did not. 


Now, we must not have too much faith this year and fly 
to the opposite extreme in that respect unless we have the 
other qualities which the Indiana canners had. We are today 
in the greatest danger of making too much preparation to pack 
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TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


HE Caldwell line is complete. Bearings—heavy, properly designed, and 
wellfinished Pulleys of ample weight and accurately turned. The en- | 
tire line has achieved outstanding recognition under hard service. Caldwell 
promptness is traditional. It is at your service. Our stocks assure prompt 
shipment. Let us figure on your requirements. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
Chicago, 17th St. and Western Avenue Dallas, Texas, 709 Main St. New York, Woolworth Bldg. 
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de Automatic Scroll Shearing Machine de 


i 

An original machine used to cut strips in staggered form- hi 
ation for the making of ean ends in our Automatic Strip 
Feed Presses. This method of staggering permits greatest , 

| 


economy in material, and maintains the high output es- 
tablished by our Presses. 


The machine accommodates stock up to 40’’ x 30’’ and 
has sutlicient capacity to supply strips {for several presses. 
The material is automatically cut and trimmed while being 
produced. A safety device is provided, which prevents ih 
accidental starting of machine, and all working parts are 
carefully guarded. For all can ends up to No.3 size the t) 
economy of scroll strips exceeds all other methods and | 
shows a saving amounting to as high as7% according to | 
size handled. ti 

Upon request we will be glad to furnish detailed parti- 
culars showing the saving in material this process affords. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Can Making Machinery, Presses, Dies, etc. 
die 7600 South Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. die 
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largely without making at the same time adequate preparation 
to hold back our goods if necessary for us to do so. 
as well be frankly stated that Maryland and Delaware are 
almost ‘sure to pack too many canned tomatoes next year, and 
the rest of the tomato canners of the country must fear over- 
production here in consequence. With the change in freight 
rates we should never desire to pack over one-third of the 
country’s total from now on, but we are in danger of packing 
half of it again this year. If we only could make up our minds 
in advance to prepare to do what the buyers have told us for 
three years they wanted us to do—that is, hold the goods 
through the winter and spring for them—it would be all right. 
Can we do it? They rewarded the holders liberally last year, 
and will undoubtedly do it again this year, and holding is 
likely to pay much better returns than canning for some years 
to come. Cannot we, at least, make up our minds not to can 
any tomatoes which we are not in a position to hold, rather 
than sell at sacrifice prices; and, further, not to sell anything 
at what someone else figures for us to be a profit, but we find 
out afterward, when all the overhead is added, shows a loss 
instead? 
Yours earnestly, 
R. W. MESSENGER. 


FOOD MANUFACTURING FOUR TIMES MORE IN VALUE 
THAN SECOND INDUSTRY 


(From the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association Bulletin) 


O emphasize the need of food-control laws, the United 
T States Departmen of Agriculture calls attention to the 
great growth of food preparation in factories. Not many 
decades ago much of the food consumed was prepared in the 
home or obtained in the immediate neighborhood, and since the 
consumer knew about the conditions of its preparation, there 
was little need for food laws. Today much of the food is pro- 
duced and prepared a long way from those who consume it, 
and as a consequence some sort of government control is nec- 
essary. 
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It may . 


Livingston’s 


“True Blue” Seeds 


Famous the country over for high qual- 
ity. Have been supplied to largest 
growers—canners, and others, for years, 
with greatest satisfaction. 


Livingston’s Tomato Seeds 


Grown especially for seed purposes, from planti 

stocks saved from typical fruits. Our more i fifty 

years’ experience should gain the confidence of critical 

growers. To protect our trade, we supply varieties 

under our name, in Trade Mark sealed packages only. 

Ask for prices on the following 

canning sorts, stating quantity desired: 

Livingston’s Stone, Livingston’s Para- 
gon and Livingston’s Favorite, also 
Bonny Best, Chalk’s Early Jewel and 
Greater Baltimore. 


We can also supply in limited quantities, Giant 
Stringless Beans, Detroit Dark Red Beet, Davis 
Perfect Cucumber. 


Ask for Catalog. 
Mention The Canning Trade 


LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY 


Famous for Tomatoes COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The great volume of commerce in foods is indicated in the 
last census report, for 1919, which shows that the food-manu- 
facturing industry, as a whole, is more than four times larger 
in value than the next largest manufacturing industry, which 
is iron and steel. Meat packing alone represents a greater 
value. 

Huge Totals—The total value of manufactured food prod- 
ucts for 1919 was $13,391,914,000, while automobiles produced 
in the same year were valued at $2,387,833,000, boots and 
shoes at $1,149,560,000, clothing at $2,343,196,000, and foun- 
dry and machine shop products at $2,321,129,000. 


Among the food products that make up the grand total, 
flour-mill products stand next to packing-house products, the 
figures for the year being $2,193,007,000, as compared with 
$3,.995,977,000. Bakery products amounted to nearly $1,500,- 
000,000, and sugar almost to $1,000,000,000. 


The Cost—Federal supervision of manufactured food prod- 
ucts is carried on at a very low cost considering the great 
quantity of food inspected. According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, this cost has been less than one- 
hundredth of 1 per cent of the value of these products. That 
the job of looking after the conditions of manufacture is a big 
one is indicated by census figures, which show that in 1919 
there were 67,453 establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of food products, with an annual output valued at $13,391,- 
914,000. 


These figures include manufactured foods only and do not 
take into account the great volume of commerce in raw foods, 
such as milk, fresh fish, wheat, corn, oats, fruits and vegetables. 
To these large amounts must also be added the food products 
imported, which in 1921 amounted to $672,975,000. 


A CHANGE IN BIG FOOD COLOR CONCERNS 


H. H. Replogle has resigned as manager of the Certified 
Food Colors Division of the National Aniline and Chemical 
Company, to assume the sales management of the Wamesit 
Chemical Company, Lowell, Mass., as of January Ist. 


Our advertising has made 
DEL MONTE the best known = 
and most-called-for brand of canned 
fruits and vegetables in America 
and thus one of the 
most profitable 
for you to 
handle. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING 
CORPORATION 


San Francisco 
CALIFORNIA 
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Another Satisfied Customer 


Read what a user of one of the NATIONAL TOMATO PEEL- 
ING MACHINES writes us with regard to the saving of Tomatoes 1 
during 1922 season: 


THE FOLLOWING REDUCED TO “PER BUSHEL” SAVING: 


60 pounds tomatoes put into National Tomato Peeling machine. 
54 pounds tomatoes discharged from machine peeled. 


6 pounds tomatoes lost in skins, or 10 per cent of total. 


54 pounds tomatoes ( peeled ) given women to core. 
47 pounds peeled and cored tomatoes obtained from above 54 lbs. 


7 pounds lost in coring, or 13 per cent. 
10 per cent in peeling. 
13 per cent in coring. 


23 per cent total loss. 


50 per cent usual cannery waste by old method. 
23 per cent by New Method. 


27 per cent total saving raw material. 


60 tons tomatoes at $12.00 per ton — $720.00 
27% of 720.00 equals $194.00 saved on each 60 tons run. 


Now add to the above not less than 40 per cent saving in labor and then consider 
the improved condition of the finished product AND DECIDE FOR YOURSELF 


WHETHER THE NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINE MERITS YOUR 
CONSIDERATION. 


NATIONAL PEELING MACHINE 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., 


Machine. It Will Be Exhibited (R. A. SINDALL ) 
At The Atantic City Convention. Baltimore, - 
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Mr. Replogle has been clocely identified for several years 
with the growth, development and greatly increased use of 
Certified Food Colors for beverage and food purposes, and is 
in a large measure personally responsible for the extent to 
which this practice and business has reached. He also intro- 
duced the practice of ‘‘technical service’’ io the trade. 

The Wamesit Chemical Company is the largest manufac- 
turer in the world of Lactart, Lactic Acid, Lactates and Lactic 
Acid Compounds. 


A SUGGESTION FOR CANNED FOODS WEEK 


HE Editor of The Modern Merchant, Philadelphia, last 
T year took the Canned Foods Weex Committee to task 
for not sufficiently includ.ng the retailer in the program 
of Education. Again he has touched upon this subject, and 
anyone who has studied this question must agree that a tre- 
mendous advance would be made if the retailers of the country 
could be instrucied in the truths of canned foods. They need 
it more than does the general public, because they would then 
become teachers of the public. 

The article referred to says: 

“There is too much scattering of shot in Canned Foods 
Week in my judgment. Genera! advertising, a few window 
displays, some leaflets, banners and what-not, but no work at 
all on the main obstacle, which :tands today, as it has always 
stood, in the path of a greater demand for tinned focd products. 

“That obstacle is the belief of many consumers that food 
canned in tin is poisonous, or, at least, dangerous. No amount 
of general advertising, and not even a million leaflets and ban- 
ners, can remove this prejudice; it needs direct application. 

“How can the direct application be had? By interestirg 
the retail grocer sufficiently to induce him to use his direct 
contact with the consumer to remove the consumer’s prejudice. 
Every grocer who has his eyes open knows which of his cus- 
tomers he cells no canned goods to, and every grocer could, 
therefore, make a list of those persons and learn in a very 
short time why. Some, he would find, buy their canned foods 
somewhere else. Others don’t buy anywhere—they don’t trust 
canned foods. Let the first class go for the present and con- 
centrate on the second. Any grocer who, with his clerks, would 
make a careful set-to against those of his customers who eat 
no canned foods because they are afraid of them would, un- 
que:tionably, remove the prejudice in some of the cases, any- 
way, and each case where he did would represent a permanent 
customer gained for the canned foods industry. That’s the 
sort of work that would count, and the only sort that would 
here, because the canned foods problem is not simply to get 
people who haven’t eaten simply through accident. It is to 
remove a real and very déep-:eated prejudice. 

“But how could the retailer be sufficiently interested to 
do such work? The canner would have to show him, that’s all, 
and that oughitn’t to be difficult, if he went about it right, 
for the retailer certainly makes as much as anybody out of an 
increased canned foods demand. The National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, however, don’t seem to feet it is nececsary to spend 
much time showing the retailer anything. They spend most 
of their time and money on the consumer.’’ 


Strict Supervision of Australian Jam Exports. 


Australian fruit growers are deeply concerned regarding 
the future of their, industry owing to the serious falling-off of 
the exportation of Australian canned fruits and jam during the 
past three years, says Consul General Thomas Sammons. From 
eight millicn dollars a year, Australia’s canned fruit export 
has dropped to about a fifth of that figure. To raise the standard 
of Australian fruits for export and to assist growers, the Gov- 
ernment has inaugurated a thorough inspection service where 
all the canning, grading, labeling and packing is now carri2d on 
under expert supervision, and exportation of canned fruits is pro- 
hibited unless they are prepared and graded to the satisfaction 
of the Customs Department. 


Will Halibut Soon be Extinct? 


Fears expressed early in the summer of a coming scarcity 
of halibut on the Pacific Coast have been horne out by the catches 
of the summer and fall months which have not come up to last 
year’s records and which contain a considerably greater per- 
centage of “chickens” or small halibut. The fishing banks are 
being fished more intensively than ever before, says Consul E. 
A. Wakefield, Prince Rupert, in a report received by the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the mature fish are rapidly becoming 
scarcer because the banks are being depleted. 
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FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS : 


Traffic Bureau 
CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


THE 


Varying reductions in rates on canned foods in carloads 
from Baltimore and other Eastern points to numerous desti- 
uztions in Virginia and North Carolina,via both tiie all-rail and 
water and rail routes, are published, to become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1923. The new rates are constructed by adding to 
the current rate on canned foods to Richmond, Va., certain 
d.fferentials over, to the destination points as described by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its recent decisions in the 
so-called Carolina Rate Cases. In those cases the Commission 
prescribed a formula to be followed by the railroads in mak- 
ing class rates from Eastern territory to Carolina territory, 
and the class rates have for some months been adjusted in 
conformity with that formula. The Commission also recom- 
mended in its decision that as coon as practicable the carriers 
should revise their commodity rates in line with the same for- 
mula, and the canned foods rates appeared to be one of the 
first commodities to receive treatment by the carriers in this 
manner. In some instances the reductions are rather sub- 
stantial. 

Application has been made to the railroads by the Majes- 
tic Steamship Company, which operates steamers between 
Washington, D. C., and various landings on the Potomac River, 
both in Maryland and Virginia, for the publication of througi 
rates on canned foods in carloads: from points on its line to 
points in central territory on the same basis as are now pub- 
lished from points on the Potomac River Line of the Mary- 
land, Delaware and Virginia Railway Company. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its decision in 
Docket No. 12779, “National Precervers and Fruit Products 
Association vs. Abilene and Southern Railroad, et al.,’’ held 
that refrigeration rates on preserved fruits and vegetables in 
carloads from points in Oregon and California to various des- 
tinations in the United States were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the bacic refrigeration rates between the 
same points applicable to deciduous fruits. The complaint 
covered fruit which was temporarily packed in containers 
either with sugar or in its own juice moving in refrigerator 
cars to factories for final processing. 


THE CANNED CORN PACK OF 1922 


HE production of canned corn in the United States for 
T the season just closed, according to data compiled by the 
National Canners’ Asfociation, amounts to 11,419,000 
cases, of 24 No. 2 cans to a case. These figures represent a 
smaller pack than normal, and, following the very small pack 
of. 1921, should result in a firm market for canned corn. 
Although Iowa led with nearly 2,000,000 cases this year, 
she fell far short of her usual pack, and Illinois is 300,000 
cases short of her twelve-year average. Maryland’s “statistics’’ 
improved considerably, although she put up less corn than any 
year during or since the war, except for abnormal 1921. The 
following annual official statistics of the National Canners’ As- 


sociation are based upon the circularization of every canner 
of corn in the United States. 


1920 1921 1922 

55-4 764,000 440,000 701,000 

| 

Pennsylvania......... 

All other 487,000 189,000 233,000 


¥ 
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SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FILTERS 


FRUIT JUICES-CIDER-VINEGAR--- 


Snow-white cotton filtermasse in Kiefer 
Filters gives beautiful luster and brilliance 
to fruit juices without lessening the flavor 
or imparting a foreign taste. 


No other agent is necessary and your 
product has that cleanliness and polish 
that brand it an unusually good product. | 


We make many different types and 
sizes of filters for clarifying all kinds of 
liquids. 


Write for catalog. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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HARDING TOMATO PEELING MACHINE 


Peels and Cores 
Cleanliness At Last! 


Type “‘C’’ Machine, Complete Simple, Durable, easy to operate 


Produces canned Tomatoes better and cheaper 
than by hand, chemicals or otherwise. 


Owing to the enormous difference of 


all other known methods, these machine 
Write 


THE HARDING PEELING 


812 Delware Trust Building, 


4 
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= HARDING TOMATO PEELING MACHINE 


Peels and Cores 
Cleanliness At Last ! 


Without Hands 


Continuous Line Up, “From Basket To The Can.” 


Type “W” Machine, Complete Simple, Durable, easy to operate 


The only whole Tomato peeling machine made 
that peels, cores and takes care of rotten. part 
green and bad stock, with out the use of 
acids, chemicals, etc. 


mm packing Tomatoes by this method over 
e@ sold with exclusive territorial rights. 


MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Wilmington, Delware. 
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Corn Cultivation 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
C. P. Hartley, Physiologist in Charge of Corn Investigation. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 414. 


(Continued from the 1ssue of Nov. 20, 1922) 


FERTILIZERS AND CROP ROTATION 


For increasing the yield of truck crops or high-priced crops 
grown by intensive systems, the application of complete com- 
mercial tertilizers is often highly profitable, because their cost 
is small in comparison to the price obtained for the produce or in 
proportion to the price paid tor labor and the use of the land. 
Many of the State experiment stations have issued bulletins on 
commercial fertilizers, giving formulas for combining the ele- 
ments so as to adapt the tertilizer in a general way to the 
soils of their respective States. These will be sent free to those 
who apply to the director of their State experiment station. 

Use of Commercial Fertilizers—The question of the chemi- 
cal fertilizers best suited to increasing the production of corn 
on the many different kinds of soils that exist in the United 
States is too broad for discussion here. A soil lacking in fer- 
tility can, of course, be made to prdouce a crop of corn if the 
requisite amount of nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus be added 
and the soil kept in a good physical condition as regards mois- 
ture, etc.; but the growing of corn on very poo land is usually 
attended with very little or no profit. It is usually preferable 
to buy corn rather than to raise it on impoverished soil. 

An application of commerce fertilizer may cause a soil to 
produce one good crop of legumes or other plants, and the roots 
and foliage of this crop will usually benefit the physical condition 
and fertility of the soil sufliciently to make other good crops 
possible without additional applications of fertilizer. The prac- 
tice to be guarded against is the robbing of the land. As much 
vegetable growth should be left on the land as judicious manage- 
ment will permit. Soils are not enriched by rest but by producing 
crops, provided the crops are left on the land. The burning of 
cornstalks and weeds is wasteful. They should be turned under. 

Important Elements of Soil Fertility—Of the ten elements 
necessary to plant growth, nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
are the ones whose application to soils produces the greatest 
increase in productivity. Soils composed almost wholly of sand 
are often deficient in all three of these elements. Soils contain- 
ing much vegetable matter are not deficient in nitrogen and 
usually contain sufficient phosphorus. Clay soils may contain 
sufficient potassium and phosphorus and be deficient in nitrogen. 
Such soils are made highly productive by growing upon them 
leguminous crops and turning them under. 

Nitrogen can be added to the soil by applying sodium nitrate, 
dried blood, tankage, etc., but this element can be more cheaply 
obtained from the air by growing and plowing under legumes. 
Potassium can be supplied in the form of potassium chloride or 
potassium sulphate. Phosphorus can be supplied by applications 
of ground rock phosphate or ground bone. 

If the soil is of such a nature that the application of one or 2 
few elements at a small cost will cause it to produce good crops, 
these elements should ke supplied; but if the soil is little more 
than a foundation, to which must be added a large portion of 
the necessary plant food, corn growing should be suspended 
until the soil is substntially enriched by applying large quanti- 
ties of barnyard manure or by liberal and continued growing and 
plowing under of leguminous crops. There are many thousand 
acres of peaty swamp land in Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, 
which, although containing all the elements necessary for plant 
growth, are caused to produce much more abundantly by the ap- 
plication of potassium. Such land produces little or no corn with- 
out potassium, but by such an application it will produce good 
crops, 

Green Manuring with Leguminous. Crops—Nitrogen, which 
is an essential element of plant growth and the most costly in- 
gredient of chemical fertilizers in a free state constitutes four- 
fifths of the atmosphere. By the aid of microscopic organisms 
leguminous plants, such as clovers, vetches, beans, peas and the 
like, extract nitrogen from the atmosphere and store it in the 
soil in a form available to succeeding crops. This is one of 
nature’s ways of applying fertilizer, and by working in harmony 
with nature man can hasten these processes and render poor soils 
fertile.in a few years’ time and at but slight expense other than 
for labor. Soils enriched by the growing and plowing under of 
leguminous plants retain their fertility well, but no soil, unless 
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it be a river bottom which is frequently renewed by overflows, 
should be planted to corn year after year. The fertility should 
be maintined and improved by crop rotation and by the turn- 
ing under of green crops, which can often be grown the same 
season with the crop grown for profit. 

The plowing under of leguminous crops is here given much 
emphasis because it is the cheapest way of enriching the large 
areas existing in almost all the States of the Union, and which 
each year yield poor corn crops because of lack of humus in the 
soil. Some soils are already so filled with decaying vegetation 
that they will not be benefited by this treatment, but such soils 
are limited in area as compared with the extent of heavy tenaci- 
ous yellow, red and black clay soils that respond with increased 
corn production wherever legumes are grown and plowed under. 
Almost everyone who has farmed such soils has observed through 
a cornfield a distinct line of variation in vigor, marking the 
limits of a previous clover or alfalfa sod. 


Soils that have become so completely exhausted that they 
will not produce a leguminous crop should be inoculated with 
the proper nitrogen-gathering bacteria and should receive manure 
or commercial fertilizers sufficient to produce a crop of some 
aaa. Cowpeas and ‘soy beans are good crops for very poor 
and. 

No more land should be cultivated than can be rapidly 
brought to a high state of productiveness. Once in this condition, 
a field will produce abundantly enough to yield a profit and 
maintain its fertility provided a due proportion is returned to 
the soil. Soil fertility, like an interest-bearing investment, is 
capable of returning profit year after year unless the principal 
be withdrawn, Profits are greatest when each acre cultivated is 
kept at its best. 


A Yield of 130 Bushels Per Acre—In sections where wheat, 
oats or other crops are harvested in early summer, it is almost 
always desirable to follow them with a soil-improving crop that 
can be turned under in the fall for the following spring. Clover 
sod, turned under in the autumn and then torn to pieces and 
well mixed in the soil by cultivation the next spring, furnishes 
one of the best seed beds in which to plant corn. This is the 
method employed by a Pennsylvania farmer, who reports that his 
yield has not been less than 100 bushels of corn per acre during 
twelve consecutive years, with the exception of two seasons. He 
practices systematic seed selection and also frequnetly shallow 
cultivation in a manner well suited to conserve the soil moisture 
and is confident that with average rainfall during the fall, winter 
and early spring he can raise a fair crop without any rain from 
planting time until harvest. A field of this corn, as seen in 
August, when it appeared that the yield would exceed 100 bushels 
per acre. A later report gave 130 bushels as the average yield 
from 90 acres. Some implements used on this farm are a four- 
horse or five-horse cultivator, used in the spring for tearing to 
rieces the clover sod plowed under in the autumn and a two-row 
planter manufactured expressly to make furrows and plant corn 
according to this farmer’s idea of the best methods for his farm. 


Winter Soil Cover—Whatever may be the system of crop ro- 
tation, all fields which are subject to the blowing or washing of 
the soil should be kept covered with some crop during the winter. 
This is usually advisable, even though the field is not subject to 
blowing or washing, and if the proper crop is grown during the 
fall and early spring it will enrich the soil when plowed under: 
If oats are to follow a corn crop, clovers, cowpeas, soy beans, 
velvet beans, wheat, rye or some other crop should be planted 
in the cornfield at the last cultivation or as soon as the corn is 
cut. Although such crops may not have time to make much 
growth, they will protect the soil during the fall, winter and 
early spring and add to its fertility when turned under or up- 
rooted by cultivation. The growing of beans, peas, clovers, etc., 
is a great help to the soil even though the seed be gathered or 
the vines cut for hay, but the turning under of the entire crop 
enriches the soil to a greater extent and on poor soils causes a 
very noticeable increase in yield for two or more years. 


IMPROVEMENT IN METHODS OF CULTIVATION 
General Discussion of Methods. 


Adaptation of Methods to Conditions—All practical and ex- 
perienced farmers will understand the impossibility of giving 
specific directions regarding the best methods of planting and 
cultivating corn that would be applicable to any considerable 
portion of the United States. Methods that produce the best re- 
sults in some States have failed to produce good results in others. 
Some sections having fertile soils and good rainfall require for 
best yields thick planting, while other sections having poor soils 
or scanty rainfall require thin planting. In some sections with 
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Sold Out Of Alaska 


Peas 


The last car of our choice stock of Wiscon- 
sin grown Alaskas was sold last week. 


We still have some of our choice 
Wisconsin grown Horsfords, Advancers, 
Gems, Admirals and Green Admirals 
and shall be pleased to hear from you if 
interested. 


We are now ready to quote on futures. Let 
us know just how many Peas you are ready to 
contract and we will quote you our lowest prices. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY 


226-230 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Use H «& D Boxes 


Low in Cost-- High in Safety 
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ERE are the most efficient and satisfactory 

boxes ever made for carrying canned goods 
shipments. Specially constructed for canned goods’ 
their firm and sturdy walls keep the cans from roll- 
ing and wedging in transit and deliver them clean, 
unscratched and undented at destination. 


IAN 


You will welcome H & D Canned Goods Boxes 
for their lower initial cost, their convenience in 
handling and the minimizing of storage space. 


Write today for our free “Canners Shipping Book”. 
Menton your sizes and we'll send quotations and 


free samples. No obligations for this service. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 
800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: TORONTO 
King St. Subway & Hanna Ave. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


These coils have no equal for quick cooking, with their 
use in Cypress and Enameled Lined Steel Tanks, the 
average cooking time is reduced one half, also making 
scorching as antiquated as use of flint and tinder. 
We also manufacture: 

Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 

Kern Lightning Finisher 

Indiana Pulper Finisher 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 

Indiana Pulp Filler 

Washer, and Sorting Tables 

Cypress tanks for cooking 

Enamel Steel tanks for cooking 

Spice Buckets 

and: other canners equipment. 


130-142 E. Georgia St. 
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deep soils and subject to prolonged dry weather the best re- 
sults are obtained by planting in a furrow while in sections 
where the land is low and wet or where the rainfall is excessive, 
the best results follow when the corn is planted on a ridge. Often 
adjacent farms possess soils and drainage facilities so different 
as to demand entirely different methods of cultivation. Rather 
than attempt to give directions concerning methods best adapted 
to many various latitudes, conditions of climate and soil, and 
varieties of corn, some fundamental principles of good corn culti- 
vation, as determined by both practical and experimental corn 
growers, will be given, leaving it to the judgment of each in- 
dividual to decide as to which of the principles mentioned can 
best be adopted in increasing the yield per acre under his par- 
ticular circumstances. 


Learning from the Experience of Others—The most valuable 
information regarding the growing of corn in any particular sec- 
tion can be obtained from unprejudiced observant corn growers 
of many years’ experience; and the writer wishes to thank the 
hundreds who have so kindly given hirn the results of their ex- 
periences and thereby made this publication possible. The fact 
that the experiences of growers in different localities and the 
reports of experiments from the various State experiment sta- 
tions do not agree should not lower the estimation of the value 
of either. Such disagreement follows necessarily from the dif- 
ferent altitudes, latitudes, soil and seasonal conditions of heat, 
rainfall, ete. Conflicting published statements have caused some 
to cease trying to learn better methods from the experiences of 
others, but a study of the conditions will show good reasons for 
the conflicting results reported. 


Too Much Conservatism—The methods of cultivation in gen- 
eral use in one section of the country differ greatly from those 
in another section. The implements and methods employed in 
lowa are as different from those of Connecticut as these, in turn, 
are different from those of Georgia; and while these differences 
are to some extent due to the nature of the farm land or to the 
class of labor employed, they are to a still greater extent due 
to the conservatism of the farmers themselves. That certain 
kinds of cultivators or plows or methods of planting have been 
in use in Georgia or Iowa for many years does not prove that 
impiements or methods found successful in other States might 
not be used there to advantage. It is much too common for 
the majority of growers in a locality to adhere to methods ac- 
cepted as best simply because they have been followed for years. 
They often purchase a particular kind of plow, corn planter, or 
cultivator because it is the one in general use or the only kind 
for sale by the local implement dealer, without considering 
whether some other kind might not be better suited to their 
farms. Merchants and manufacturers are so familiar with the 
methods or machinery of their competitors that any time or 
labor-saving system or device adopted by one soon comes into 
general use. A similar diligence and enterprise should be ex- 
ercised by farmers. If every corn grower could visit all the 
corn-producing States of the Union, the general result would 
be the discarding of peor and the adopting of improved methods. 
No section excels in all respects, but almost every section excels 
in some respect. . 


in the South Atlantic States the observant corn grower will 
notice the use of terraces fer preventing the washing away of the 
topsoil. He will also see the advantage of spacing rows and 
stalks in the rows at distances suited to the capability of the 
soil, and where poor growing conditions necessitate the plant- 
ing of the rows 6 feet apart he will perceive the economy of grow- 
ing a soil-enriching leguminous plant between the corn rows. 
On the broad prairies of the Western States he will learn methods 
of curtailing expenses by the use of plows, planters, cultivators 
and corn harvesters so designed that one man can drive many 
horses and thereby accomplish a maximum of work. With such 
implements one man can, without help, plant and care for 40 
to 60 acres of corn in addition to his other crops. The same 
methods and implements are suitable for many farms where 
more tedious and laborious means are now employed. 


Fall Plowing—Fall plowing can not be recommended for all 
soils and localities, but should be more generally practiced than 
at present. If a cover crop or sod is turned under in the autumn, 
decomposition will increase the amount of plant food available 
for the crop the next summer. This is true to some extent even 
though sod is not turned under, inasmuch as the simple loosen- 
ing of the soil admits atmospheric oxygen and increases chem- 
ical action upon vegetable and mineral matter. Fall and winter 
plowing is one of the best methods of combating grubworms, 
cutworms and corn-root worms, which are often destructive to 
corn. Because the surface of ground plowed in the fall is drier 
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at planting time in the spring than that of ground not so treated, 
it. does not necessarily follow that there is less mositure in fall- 
plowed ground. The fall plowing has enabled the rainfall better 
to penetrate the subsoil, thus relieving the surface of its excess 
of moisture. In the spring, all-plowed fields usually contain 
much more moisture, but at the same time have a drier surface 
than fields which remain unplowed until spring. In sections 
where there is much rain during the winter it is better not to 
harrow the fall-plowed land in the autumn. This is especially 
true of fine clay soils that run together and pack readily. In 
comparative tests of fall and spring plowing preceding a dry 
summer, the fall-plowed fields have generally yielded better. 
The same is true of subsoiling. Deep spring plowing and spring 
subsoiling are likely to result in diminished crops, especially if 
done after the spring rains. The loosening of the soil to great 
depths admits air and facilitates the loss of soil moisture, and 
during a dry summer there is not enough available moisture to 
support a good crop. 

Depth of Plowing—From the above statements it is plain 
why there has been so much contradictory evidence regarding the 
best depths to plow for certain crops. For a deep, rich soil 
deep plowing is best, provided it is done in the fall or does not 
render the surface too loose and dry. For thin clay soils sub- 
soiling is better than very deep plowing, because it does not turn 
the compact clay to the surface, yet at the same time loosens 
the soil to a good depth. The plowing should not be at the same 
depth from year to year, as by such a practice the soil is not 
mixed well and a hard surface is left at the bottom of the 
furrows where the horses walk and the plows drag. A little sub- 
soil turned to the surface occasionally allows the elements to act 
upon it, liberating plant food, and as it- becomes mingled with 
surface soil and vegetable growth the soil depth will be in- 
creased. To accomplish these desired results it is well to plow 
a little deeper each year for several successive seasons, and 
then for one season give a plowing at about half the depth of 
the deepest plowing. The plow should be so adjusted that it 
will turn all the soil and leave the surface uniform. In every 
instance spring-plowed land should be pulverized the same day it 
is plowed. Plowing with a turning plow is costly. Land should 
not be turned if an equally good seed bed can be made at less 
expense by disking or cultivating. When necessary to turn the 
land, as much vegetation as possible should be turned under. 
One good plowing of this kind is more beneficial and less costly 
than several ordinary plowings which do not permanently in- 
crease the absorbing power of the soil. It is well to have the 
farm mapped, the various fields numbered, and records kept of 
the annual treatment and production of each field. Such records 
lead to better practices. 


PLANTING 


Time of Planting—As the result of trials covering many 
years at different State agricultural experiment stations the best 
planting season has been found to be, respectively: Middle 
Georgia, March 15 to 20; Illinois, May 11 to 18; Middle Indiana, 
May 1 to 11; Kansas, about May 2; South Dakota, May 10 to 20. 
Throughout almost all the corn-growing sections of the coun- 
try it is the general experience that corn planted early most often 
gives the best yield. Occasionally later plantings yield best, 
but they are exceptions. 

Plant earlier than customary in the North. Good seed will 
not rot because of early planting. With good strong seed the 
planting should be done two weeks earlier, and by frequent early 
cultivation the crop will be given the additional 10 days so: often 
needed in the fall for maturing properly. -Early-planted corn 
makes a slow, tough growth, enabling it to endure the late spring 
frosts without permanent injury, and is most likely to ripe be- 
fore fall frosts occur; but late-planted corn is often ruined by 
fall frosts. 


Plant earlier than customary in regions subject to midsum- 
mer droughts. The chances of making a crop are better before 
than after the drought. 


Plant early in the corn-belt States. Larger and better pro- 
ducing varieties can be grown with less likelihood of the yields 
being injured by frost or drought, The corn will ripen better and 
permit more advantageous sowing of the corn ground to wheat. 
Plant part of the crop very early in the South. It may mature 
ahead of a drought. Plantings made about six weeks apart 
greatly reduce the chances of a complete failure from drought. 
If the early plantings fail, the use of the land is not lost for 
the entire season. 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Yes, They Are Hard to Move Men who are not long 
familiar with this industry, who have not watched how it acts 
or does not act, are nearly always puzzled or bewildered at the 
inaction—to call it nothing worse—of the industry, and par- 
ticularly as exemplified at Conventions. We well recall one of 
the invited speakers at a National Concention who had made 
his address and then remained to hear others and take part 
in the proceedings, because he was deeply impressed with the 
greatness and importance of the canning industry, but who 
finally came up to the writer and remarked tnat they listen 
intently to every speaker, but they never do anything; they go 
away without action. He referred to the President’s recom- 


mendations, which were brim-full of helpful suggestions and 


called for action on the part of his Association, but which were 
taken in—absorbed-—just as everything else was, and the 
audience got up and left the hall, much as birds that had been 
well fed, and strolled off. We assured him, of course, that 
the Committee appointed on President’s recommendations 
would bring in a resolution on them, and that it would be duly 
filed and recorded in the minutes, “and,” he interjected, 
‘buried for all time, I suppose.” 


Unfortunately, he is just about right. Referring to our 
editorial of last week on the need of intelligent labeling, Pres- 
ident John R. Baires, of the Canned Goods Exchange, reminds 
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us that he addressed a National Convention at Louisville about 
six years ago—not the last one there—on this very question, 
and, to refresh our memory, President Baines sent a copy of 
that address. In our remarks last week we did not attempt 
to enumerate the speakers or writers upon this question, or 
how often sense in labeling had been urged and advocated. 
That would be a mere repetition, but it is worthy of mention 
that nothing has ever been done toward putting into effect 
this absolutely necessary reformation. Nothing in all these 
years—and it has been preached for years and years and well 
preached, and shown with logic and example; but all to no 
effect. The industry listens, or reads and digests—and strolls 
off. Even the cry for enlightenment that wells up from the 
public in every section, the almost tearful beseeching to be 
told how to buy canned foods, from a consuming public eager 
to use the goods, goes unanswered as if unheard. No wonder 
the stranger in cur midst is puzzled at our inaction. Yes, even 
when it is all for their own good, canners are hard to move. 


And yet we have hope that some day some far-seeing 
caners will make their labels, as George W. Cobb has so well 
termed these labels, the real ‘“‘windows of the can,” that the 
consumers may see, through them, what is inside the can. 
When they do, such men are absolutely certain of a harvest, 
no matter what they have in the can, if they tell the truth on™ 
the label in an intelligent way, so that “all who run may read.” 


The Need of Salesmanship—aAll of the above might well 
be taken as the prelude to a sermon on salesmanship, for if 
the industry possessed that vitally important business require- 
ment—the ability to ‘‘sell’’ its products to the consumers— 
there would be no occasion to urge intelligent labeling. In all 
the history of the business the canners have been working to 
improve the crops, improve the mechanical equipment of their 
factories, improve the quality of their goods, improve every 
feature of the production of the goods, but have not moved one 
inch from where they were in the beginning, in the marketing 
of the products. We can afford to let crop, factory and produc- 
tion improvements rest awhile, but we cannot afford to wait 
longer upon improved marketing and selling efforts. 


In the beginning canning was largely done as a farming 
operation—the conservation of the surplus crops. With that 
done, the canner had no selling organization, and so he turned 
over the sale of the comparatively few cans he had to his com- 
mission man in town, just as he did his potatoes, apples or 
peaches, and took what he got for them. The farmer has 
changed this plan; he has his selling organizations and now 
markets his product in an intelligent manner. But the canner 
still sends his goods to town, while he sits at home and takes 
what he gets for them. Isn’t that what the vast majority of 
eanners do? You know it is. He is an intense producer, 
working night and day, and he has brought his products to a 
high degree of quality, cleanliness and efficiency, as shown in 
low cost of production; but as a distributor or salesman of 
those products, he is as far removed as if he had never heard 
of canned foods, as if he had nothing to do with them, after 
they are produced; helpless, afrighted as if he were being asked 
to enter a new and unknown wilderness. He has never thought 
about selling his goods; he has always left that to someone 
else to do. 


He must awake to the realization that selling is the most 
important feature of his business, for it is in the seliing that 
he makes his money. ‘Therefore, he must become a salesman, 
he must learn how to market his products, and not in some 
unusual, unheard-of way by new tricks or sidelines, direct to 
the consumer or any of those unusual ways, but by straight 
salesmanship through the wholesalers and the established lanes 
of trade. 


When the canner knows more about salesmanship, he will 
know mcre about how to pack his goods to meet popular de- 
mand; he will know more about using a better case to get the 
goods to the consumer in perfect condition; he will know more 
about keeping his grades separate and uniform, and the first 
thing he will do will be to change his labels so that they will 
become the best kind of silent salesmen for him—as they are 
or should be. When he becomes a salesman he will find his 
horizon of knowledge vastly extended, with not only more 
money in his business, but more pleasure. 


We have used this example before, but it is so striking 
as to warrant repetition. Do you know that there are just 
about as many shoe factories in this country as there are can- 
neries, and that they are located in small, rural towns, just 
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as are the canneries in most part. It just happens that there 
are about 4,000 shoe factories, or a little more than one shoe 
factory for each cannery. Each one of these factories sells 
its own output, there being about 15,000 shoe salesmen travel- 
ing the road regularly calling on-that trade. There are job- 
bers and wholesalers in the shoe business, as well as the retail- 
ers, and these are the salesmen’s customers. These shoe fac- 
tories seem to make money; you will find that they are right 
up to the times in knowledge of the market’s requirements, 
and change their styles to keep pace with demands. They do 
not regard their business as a huge gamble, although it is 
almost as rural in its raw products as the canner’s. They retain 
control over the production and the selling of their goods; 
they are good producers and good merchants, and if they can 
be such, why can’t the canners? 

Inevitably the canners must become good salesmen, and 
the longer they put off the task, the longer will they continue 
to make uncertain profits and have to worry with an unsatis- 
factory business. People can go, barefooted, but people must 
eat, and canned foods are a necessary part of our diet, and 
they could be a daily visitor to every table if they had some 
salesmanship behind them. 


FOODSTUFFS ’ROUND THE WORLD 


Brazilian Sugar Crop Swamps Steamship. 


So promising is the sugar business of Pernambuco, Brazil, 
that the British Royal Mail has organized a special service of 
freighters to transport the coming crop to England. With only 
a very small percentage of mills running, over 8,800 sacks were 
shipped during one week of last month, says Consul Cameron, 
Pernambuco, in a report to the Department of Commerce. The 
Consul states that if the dry weather then prevailing continued 
all the mills will commence very shortly. 


Vegetables Bring High Prices in Arid Arabia. 


The vegetable and fruit supply of Aden, Arabia, is a real 
problem, says Consul Raymond in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. Nothing grows in Aden. The nearest spot where 
vegetable growth and shrubbery can be seen is in the village of 
Sheik Othman in the hinterland. Here is a small garden, which 
supplies the British troops with vegetables. Caravans, consist- 
ing of from 100 to 150 camels, leave Lahej, the capital of the 
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Abdali Sultanate, every evening, bound for Aden, arriving at 
the barrier gate to Aden early in the morning. Since caravans 
are not permitted to enter Aden during the night, a halt is made 
here until daylight, after which they proceed to the bazaars 
where the produce is auctioned off to the shopkeepers. Potatoes 
and tomatoes retail for about eighty cents a pound; onions and 
sweet potatoes, sixty cents; spinach about $1.10 per pound. 


Elevators Overflowing with Canadian Grain, 


Fort William and Port Arthur elevators will be taxed to 
their utmost this year to care for the great Canadian grain crop, 
notwithstanding the erection of new elevators last year of 5,- 
000,000 bushels capacity. 

According to Consul Dudly G. Dwyre in a report to the 
Department of Commerce the Canadian national railways have 
made extensive extensions to their grain-handling yards in an- 
ticipation of the rush of grain which is now arriving at its 
height for lake shipment east. 


Taming Wild Tomatoes in Mexico. 


Tomatoes grow wild in the districts of Manuel and Colombus, 
Mexico, says Vice Consul Shaw, Tampico. Several enterprising 
Americans have recently established farms there and are tam- 
ing the wild tomato. They hope to begin shipping to the United 
States in January. The land on which the tomatoes are grown 
is black loam and the “dry farming” method is principally 
used. Under this method the soil is thoroughly prepared by 
five different plowings to kill the weeds and preserve the mois- 
ture in the proper manner. 


Manitoba Vegetable Growers Holding for High Prices. 


Manitoba vegetable growers have just organized a co- 
operative organization for the purpose of disposing their prod- 
ucts from time to time when the market is most favorable and 
avoiding the present difficulty of having the market flooded 
in the fall because growers have no place for storage. Accord- 
ing to Consul General Brittain, Winnipeg, a charter of $100,000, 
divided into shares of $30 each has been granted and the or- 
ganization has secured a warehouse with a storage capacity 
of 200 cars. The organization is strictly co-operative, every 
holder of a share must be a bona fide grower of vegetables 
for commercial purposes. 
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- Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Eight Ermold Labelers, complete 
with changeable parts for bottles and jars. Used only 
short time. Direct-current motor, 110 volts. Address 
Box A-1011, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Sinclair-Scott Nested Graders, 
in first-class working condition; better than new. We 
will name price to suit customer. Address Box A-1012, 
care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One (1) standard (Baker Pattern) 
horizontal steam chest, with single door, including 
tracks; size 10 ft. long, 32 inches high and 28 inches 
wide, inside measurements. One (1) 25 ft. (3 car) 
standard Zastrow steam vox. All the above in good 
condition. Address Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Maryland. 


‘FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES. Practically new canning 


machinery for Peas, Corn and Tomatoes can be purchased at this . 


time at extremely low prices. Advise your requirements at once 
and take advantage of this opportunity. Apply, Box A-1014, care of 
The Canning Trade 


FOR SALE—One Monitor Pea ond. Bean Washer in firet 
class condition. Used slightly. 
Address Edward V. Stockhan, Ine., Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Morrison Fibre Box Stitching Ma- 
chines, size No. 4; 1 Coons Mabbett Triple Apple Peel- 
ing Machine; 2 Haller Fillers; 4 Sprague-Lowe Pulp- 
ing Machines. Address Loudon Packing Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Exhaust Boxes; must be in first-class 
condition. Reply D. Canale & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—Baker Double dump scalder. Must be in good 
condition. Also six single bale four tier open bath cooking 
crates, six small floor trucks with tongues. Address Carty 
Canning Company, White Plains, Ky. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH-Evrc. 
A.K.ROBINS & Co. BALTIMORE,MD. 


FOR CATALOGUE 


WANTED AT ONCE—Highest prices paid for used labeling 
machines. Address Westminster Machine Works, Baltimore, 
Md. D. L. Farrar, sales manager, 1618 Linden Avenue. 


WANTED—First class machinery from a plant discon- 
tinuing the canning of peaches. Address with full details 
Box A-1003 % The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE~—Splendid corn and tomato factory in fine 
location in Indiana, high class proposition. Address Box 
A-1013 % THE CANNING TRADE. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory in western New York. 
equipped to handle Peas, String Beans and Beets. Ample 
water supply, private siding. Viner stations installed for 
use this coming season. Address Box A-1018 % THE 
CANNING TRADE. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED-—-Man with some executive ability, competent to 
handle Max Ams No, 128-G and No. 58 Automatic Double Seam- 
ers, also McDonald Auto Strip Feed Presses. Good position— 
all year job—with concern manufacturing cardboard containers 
with tin ends. Write giving qualifications and salary expected. 
Address Box B-1009 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Old-established Niagara County (N. Y.) packer 
desires first-class man on jams, jellies, preserves, catsup, chili 
sauce in particular. To high-grade man measuring up to require- 
ments, good opportunity is open. State age, if married, experi- 
ence, ability, names of two previous employers, salary, with all 
possible detailed information concerning yourself. Address 
Box B-1010 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Brokerage calesman, must be favorably known 
to best Chicago trade. Salary and bonus commensurate with 
results. Address giving reference and full details, Box B-1017 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Branch manager-brokerage office, with expert 
knowledge of groceries, executive ability, initiative. Liberal 
salary and profit division. Address confidential with full 
particulars. Box B-1016 care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—FExperienced person practical in the manufac- 
ture of cane syrup and compounds, also the canning of syrups 
and molasses, wishes a position as manager, Can erect and 
equip plant to handle this product. Can furnish best refer- 
ences. Address Box B-1008, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—-Young chemist, graduate of the Prague Uni- 
versity, specialist in pectins, having done research work and 
canning in Czechoslovakia, would accept situation in come 
large cannery. Knows new machines for jam manufacturing. 
Speaks and writes English well. Could accept the situation 
end of December, 1922. Apply Box B-1015 care The Canping 
Trade. 
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The Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 
( Continued from page 9 ) 


pressive Governmental regulations and what have been so well 
termed, “fool laws.” Coming to the end of 1922, and with 1923 
just ahead of us, this is a market consideration of no mean pro- 
portion, for it will have a most beneficial effect upon all busi- 
ness from now on. 

In truth the effect of this has been showing during the past 
few months and is evident right now. The retailers, hard hit 
by strikes and unemployment, had their credits stretched to the 
limit and were obliged to call a halt. This closed up bad ac- 
counts and put the good ones in better condition, and now they 
are selling more, collecting more closely and buying and pay- 
ing better. Just the same thing took place with the wholesaler, 
and while he has been blamed for the smallness of his buying, 
his care in this direction has produced the cure needed and he is 
now ready to go ahead in good condition, where under other 
action he might still be limping so badly as to impede all trade. 
Meantime the canners have cleaned out the old incubus of ac- 
cumulated stocks, war-time canned foods have been cleaned up 
and are gone, and the 1922 packs, while comparatively small in 
compass, have been of better than usual quality and they have 
gone out rapidly to fill the vacancies in both wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ stocks, and at some profit to the canners. 


This is a summary of the market at the end of 1922 without 
going into the tiresome perusal of statistics and unending fig- 
ures and it shows the canning industry is in a better condi- 
tion than it has been in for more than ten years, if, indeed, 
it was ever in better condition approaching a new year. 


As we have said, the effect of the better general conditions 
is seen in the market today. It is not often that December sees 
any kind of worth-while buying, but buying has kept steadily 
on through the month, taking the goods in small lots, it is true, 
but taking them. And the market shows eagerness for some 
lines not easy to fill. Still other buyers sensing the approach- 
ing higher prices, after the turn of the year, have come in now 
to cover their wants before the advance and some very size- 
able blocks have changed hands from this movement. It is a 
wise buyer who takes advantage of his competitor’s slow down 
for stock-taking, and gets his goods while the market is easy 
or off; for instead of showing a small carry-over of stocks the 
wise buyer will have a substantial profit to show, and of the 
two the profit always looks the better. 


There are not a great many changes to note in prices this 
week. Corn continues to improve, and it is noted here that fancy 
shoepeg corn has moved up to $1.45, and is about cleaned up. 
In the West corn kas gained in strength and the market is ad- 
vancing in this respect and will soon show better prices. 

Pumpkin is another article that is beginning to climb, for 
the bottom of the bin is beginning to show in this article and 
buyers may have trouble in finding what they want. No. 3 
standard pumpkin is quoted here at $1.30. 


Sauer kraut and spinach continue strong, the former steadily 
gaining in popularity and the latter growing more scarce as 
to supply with each passing day. There was not much fall 
spinach packed this year, and this article has become such a good 
seller that a scarcity may be felt before next spring permits 
further packing. 


Sweet potatoes are dragging a bit, and are quoted at 90c to 
$1.00 for No. 3 and at $8.25 for No. 10s. 

In tomatoes the market shows increasing firmness in every 
section of the country. As intimated last week some canners 
have locked up their small supplies of canned tomatoes in warm 
warehouses and are content to wait for next spring’s demand, 
feeling that they will have a neat profit in doing this. Some 
long-headed buyers have teken in good blocks of tomatoes and 
put them away, realizing that they are good property, and 
it does not look as if they had made any mistake. No one ex- 
pects the tomato market to be booming at this season of the 
year, within a week of Christmas, and yet the market is 
actually better than for many years. They are not selling in 
train loads, and not very often in car loads, but there is a steady, 
insistent demand for the goods, with rush shipment tickets on 


most orders. This is the drain that is taking away most of the 
holdings, and which will soon leave the first hands bare. No. 3s 
are nominally $1.50; No. 2s, 90c; No. 9s are up to 85c; No. is 
at 75c and No. 10s at $5.50. Some sections of the country may 
find a variation in these prices, for tomatoes are largely held 
at the seller’s option or ideas, but the above are the average 
of market prices in this market as we close the week. 

Baked beans are beginning to show some life, and ad- 
vances in prices, due to the fact that dried beans are advancing, 
are taking place. It is about time as this article has been very 
quiet for a long while and profits have been rather hard to 
see in them. Of course, with the good, seasonable winter 
weather canned ‘baked’ beans and all other canned foods will 
come in for better demand. The fresh vegetables in the mar- 
ket are getting scarce and very high-out of reach of the ordinary 
table, and the bulk of demand must fall upon canned foods. And 
it is pleasant to record that more and more of the public are 
turning with confidence to canned foods, and they will continue 
to so turn as long as the quality is there, anda they are not dis- 
appointed in the cans they buy. 

Elsewhere in this issue we republish a communication from 
the Argos of the tomato world in this Tri-State section, Mr. H. 
B. Messenger, and he conveys a warning against New Year’s 
dangers. He wants to see the Tri-States take the action in 
regard to improved packing quality that other States took this 
season with their crops, and all will join him in this ardent wish. 


The raw oyster shippers have been so with Christmas trade— 


for remember, Baltimore and this section has the job of supplying. 


fresh oysters to the country at this Christmas season, as it. does 
for all winter—that the oyster canners have nv chance to get in. 
Most packers were afraid that they would not get. sufficient oys- 
ters to supply their trade, and especially as the weather turned 
very cold and stormy, but it would seem that their fears will 
not be realized, and that a sufficiency of oysters will be here. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


A Handsome Catalogue—The Peerless Husker Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has just put out as handsome and neat a cata- 
logue as one could wish to see, illustrating their line of fine 
canners’ machinery. This Company is making a name for itself 
in the excellence of their machinery, in both workmanship 
and ability to produce. The canners want a well built, sub- 
stantial machine and they recognize this as soon as shown and 
the comment is very general now as to the splendid way in which 
Peerless canning machines are built and finished. The fine hand 
of Mr. Ogden Sells, the President of this aggressive Company, 
and his capable brothers in the Company with him, is seen in 
the advantage of having machines which will do the work ex- 
pected of them, and built with a sturdiness that means long life 
as well as good service. If you are not acquainted with this 
Peerless line of canners’ machinery send for Catalogue No. 23, 
and you will receive a rather uniquely printed little volume, 
filled with many valuable hints and pointing the way to sav- 
ings in cost and speed in handling your products. It illustrates 
and explains the Peerless Corn Husker, the Peerless Rehusker, 
the Peerless Corn Washer, the Peerless Corn Cutter for cutting 
whole grain corn, the Peerless Mixer-Silker, the Peerless Cob 
Reel, the Peerless Re-Silker, the Peerless Exhauster and the 
Peerless Tomato and Fruit Washer, a fine line, well worth look- 
ing into. : 

A Chance for a Fine Dinner Free—‘Bob”’ Sindall is a firm 
believer in the sanitary advantages of peeling tomatoes by 
machine and he is anxious to explain his reasons for this at- 
titude to all the tomato canners of the country. Just at present 
he wants to gather together the tomato canners of the Tri-States, 
explain the National Tomato Peeling Machine, and have them 


. satisfy themselves in every particular regrrding it. 


For that purpose he has invited the tomato canners to join 
him at dinner on December 20th at the Hotel Norris, Easton, 
Md., at 1 P. M., and he hopes that a big crowd will accept his 
hospitality. 

To attempt to introduce Bob Sindall to a tomato canner is 
worse than trying to carry coals to Newcastle, and everyone 
knows that his dinner will not be a cold, business proposition; 
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but an enjoyable, lively occasion with business a mere side-issue. 
He wants to tell the canners, in person, what the National To- 
mato Peeling Machine will do, and he wants to give them the 
opportunity to quiz him on any points they may have in mind. 
It is a unique thing for a supply man to advertise a dinner to 
a whole section of canners, particularly a section as largely 
populated with canners as the ’Shore, but that is the way A. K. 
Robins & Co. like to do things. The invitation is out, you will 
be welcome and we hope you will be there to see for yourself 
and to learn. 


The Brokers’ Directory—Paul Fishback, the efficient Secre- 
tary of the National Brokers’ Association, has answered a great 
need by publishing a directory of the brokers, members of his 
Association. You will recall that at the Western Canners’ meet- 
ing it was stated that there were 3800 brokers in the business, 
of whom a few less than 800 belong to the Association. Then 
a resolution passed by the Conference Committee with the brok- 
ers, recommended that canners deal with members of the Asso- 
ciation as a guard against some of the evils then complained of, 
among the brokerage fraternity. So the question naturally 
came to the front: how are we to know who are members? 
Right off the bat, Secretary Fishback gives the answer in this 
little Directory of Brokers, and if you have not received your 
copy write to him at 326 West Madison Street, Chicago, and he 
will be glad to send you a copy free of charge. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Holiday Quiet Setting In—Tomatoes Firmer—Corn Also 
Stronger—Ingquiring for Fruits—Working on Canned 
Foods Week—Pumpkin Higher—Gallon Apples 
Improve—News Notes. 


New York, Dec. 15, 1922. 


Holiday Quiet Setting In—With the Christmas holiday 
week fast approaching, the canned foods market has slowed 
down somewhat, and trading in the local branch has lacked 
anything of a spectacular nature for the past week. While 
the market is quiet, as compared with recent activity, still 
many brokers report that they are surprised at the volume 
which they are getting even now, and express the belief that 
there will be a little business coming in right up till the end 
of the year. 


Tomatoes Firmer—Indiana tomato canners are now quot- 
ing the market at $1.00 per dozen for standard 2s, and $1.50 
for 3s; No. 1s selling at 75c, and 10s at $5.25 to $5.50. 
While Maryland canners are much firmer in their views on 
the situation, they have not advanced their prices, and con- 
tinue to quote 70c for 1s, 87%c (packers’ labels) for 2s, 
$1.45 for 3s, and $5.00a5.25 for 10s. They are not booking 
orders for shipment after January 1 at these figures, how- 
ever, and well-posted individuals in this market are confident 
of an early advance after the turn of the year. 

Oorn Also Stronger—Standard corn has also strength- 
ened during the week, and 82%c is the inside figure at which 
packers are quoting on full standard 2s, with 85c quoted by 
many. Chain store distributors have been active in the corn 
market, and have done a heavy volume of retail business at. 
10c per tin. A little block of army corn, returned from 
France, and offered out last week at 75c New York, has been 
cleared. 


Inquiring for Fruit—Wholesale grocers are inquiring for 
California canned fruits for shipment after the turn of the 
year, and the trade is looking for quite an active business. 
Distributors have let their stocks run down somewhat, but 
lately, particularly since the first of the month, there has 
been a revival of interest in California fruits, and buyers have 
been picking up small lots right along, having the canners 
ship them out as coon as practicable, in order to reach New 
York early in January. 


Del Monte Week Success—The Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company has just scored one of its greatest mer- 
chandising successes in the conducting of Del Monte Week in 
the New York territory. Stocks of Del Monte canned foods 
were quoted out by the chain at the following attractive 
prices: No. 2% sliced or cling peaches, 25c; No. 2s, 22c; 
No. 1 sliced, 16c; sliced 2%s pineapple, 35c; 2s, 27c; grated 
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No. 2, 17c; No. 2% spinach, 18c; No. 2 Royal Anne cher- 
ries, 40c; No. 2, 33c; No. 1, 25¢; No. pears, 35c; 
No. 2, 27c; No. 2 corn, 18c; No. 2% apricots, 27c; No. 2, 
22s; No. 2% tall asparagus, 35c; tips, 35c; small tin pork 
and beans, in tomato sauce, 5c; small tin tomato sauce, 7c. 
The sale was widely advertised by the A. & P. 

Ready for Canned Foods Week—Members of the local 
trade are making plans for 1923 National Canned Foods 
Week, and expect to put the campaign across in Greater New 
York better and bigger than last year. All factors, brokers, 
wholesale grocers, retail grocers and chain stones, are co- 
operating with the canners in the movement. 

Pumpkin Market Higher—Pumpkin prices have shown 
some advance, and the market is in very strong position, with 
stocks light. Buyers who had deferred purchasing until they 
were ready for the goods found in many instances that they 
were too late to get the packs they wanted, ana consequently 
po has been considerable scurrying around to locate the 
goods. 


Gallon Apples Stronger—Apple canners are showing 


firmer views on the market for No. 10 stock, and New York ~ 


packers now quote standards at $3.35, with fancy at $3.75. 
Contrary to early expectations, the pack this year was not 
large, and with the trade very lightly supplied, canners are 
looking for a firm and advancing market early in the new 
year. Buying is comparatively quiet here at the moment. 

May Revive Piggly-Wiggly—The presence in the New 
York market of Clarence Saunders, founder of the national 
Piggly-Wiggly organization, has given rise to the rumor that 
he is here for the purpose of gathering the assets of the 
Piggly-Wiggly Manhattan Corporation, which went under with 
a crash along with James W. Elliott’s Business Builders. If 
the Piggly-Wiggly business is really put on its feet here, the 
trade is anticipating a bitter price war among the chains. 

Many Changes Rumored—The usual late crop of rumors 
is now being harvested, many reports of changes in connec- 
tions due the first of the year being heard. None of the 
larger changes reported can be confirmed, although it is an 
open secret in the trade that there will be one or two big 
changes. Details are not yet available for publication, how- 
ever. 

Famine in No. 3s and 10s Tomatoes—Members of the 
trade are greatly interested in an article in the December 
“Optimist” of the Joseph Campbell Co. The Campbell Com- 
pany predicts that by February 1st there will be no No. 10 
tomatoes left in first hands, and that by March Ist all the No. 
3s will be cleared. The company expresses the belief that 
the failure of the country canners to accept the advice of 
their brokers is the cause of the comparative over-production 
of 2s this year, and the shortage of 3s and 10s. 


NOTES 
L. Lange, of Lange & Co., Northwestern packers, with 
headquarters at Portland, was in the market this week. 
About 150 salesmen for R. C. Williams & Co., leading 


wholesale grocers, gathered for their annual ‘‘Go-Get-Em”’ 
dinner last week. The affair was quite a success. 


A. Allen, of Allen & Hendrickson, Columbia River salmon 
packers, was here this week. Mr. Allen makes his head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore. 


John T. McCarthy, of the Heart of Maine Packing Co., 
Lewiston, Me., was visiting North & Dalzell. brokers for his 
company, this week. 


J. Cecil Smith, of the Baltimore brokerage firm of Hana 
& Smith, called on the trade during the week. 


Sylvan Stix, of Seeman Bros., is back at his desk, follow- 
ing a lengthy absence, during which he underwent a major 
operation. Mr. Stix is treasurer of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. 


John F. Ledden is now manager of the canned foods de- 


partment of E. F. Drew Co., having resigned a similar posi- 
tion with Birdsong Bros. 


Capt. Cyril Willson, of Alexander Crichton & Co., Liver- 
pool, importers of American canned foods and dried fruits, 
has sailed for home on the steamship Majestic after a three- 
months visit to this country, during which he inspected many 
canneries whose product he sells in Great Britain. Mr. Will- 
son was accompanied by E. S. Sergeant, of Butler & Sergeant, 
Inec., in most of his travels in this country. 

Col. James R. Baker, the prominent Chicago canned foods 
factor, was visiting friends in New York this week. 

“NEW YORK STATER.” 
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MAINE MARKET 


Maine Canners Association Meets—Canners Feel That Fancy 
Corn is Good Property—Sardines in Good Condition— 
Apples Show Increasing Firmness—A New 
Bean Snipper Shown. 


Portland, Me., Dec. 15, 1922. 


The annual meeting of the Maine Canners Association 
was held at Portland. December 6th, with a full attendance. 
Dr. W. E. Elwell was elected president; E. R. Baxter vice- 
president; James W. Lanigan, secretary and treasurer, and 
the following board named as directors: The officers, J. P. 
Baxter, Jr., H. E. Thurston, C. L. Keene, H. C. Baxter, G. B. 
Morrill, H. L. Forhan, S. H. Soule, H. C. Chapman and H. B. 
Bird. 

The speakers at lunch were Mr. James Moore, of the 
National Association; L. H. Worthley, of the Department of 
Agriculture, and Dr. Carl Sax, of the University of Maine. 
Henry M. Loomis, of the National Association, was also pres- 
ert and received many applications from local canners for 
membership in the national body. 

There has been no change in the corn situation since our 
last letter. The amount held in first hands is so small that 
no effort is being made to place it on the market—in fact, 
there is rather a feeling that fancy Maine corn is pretty good 
property to own at the present time; $1.40 will buy the nice 
lots f. o. b. factory. There are a few offerings of standard 
grades at around $1.10 and $1.00, with at least one quota- 
tion on some nice extra standard at $1.20. 

While the sardine business for the past few weeks has 
not been rushing, in view of the small stocks in hand, the 
situation is quite satisfactory to the canners; $3.15 and better 
sounds like reasonable prices in contrast to the low figures 
of $2.50 and $2.65 heard a couple of months back. It is 
only regretted that there are not more goods to hold or to 
sell on this improved basis. 

Claims remain in the same status as last week. The 
pack progresses slowly, with only a few factories pretending 
to do any volume of business. The prices remain as opened, 
at $1.15 and $1.55 for 5-ounce and 8-ounce, and variations 
from these figures are so rare that they have had no effect 
on the market generally. 

Maine apples are increasingly valuable, and prices are 
firming up. The pack was very small, indeed, and while 
there was quite a stock on hand after the work was finished 
up, this has been moving slowly but steadily, and at present 
there are very few cars of nice stock owned in Maine. One 
packer, who was persuaded a few weeks ago to offer his 
goods at $3.50, has now returned to his original price of $3.75 
for fancy sliced apples. Owners of quartered fruit are asking 
about $3.50 and $3.60 factory. Offerings are very scattered. 

Mr. Henry B. Bird, of the Medomak Canning Company, 
has perfected a machine for snipping green beans, and this 
has been on view at the Portland Company’s shops for the 
past few days. With a great need in Maine for such a ma- 
chine, canners have been anxious to see Mr. Bird’s solution 
of the problem, and are unanimous in stating that they believe 
it will prove of great value to the canning industry. The 
machine is strikingly simple in design and operation, har- 
nessing the natural law of gravity, and may easily become 
standard equipment in bean-canning factories. “MAINE. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Depletion of Stocks Holds Back Trading—Many Goods Very 
Hard to Find—Salmon Showing More Strength and 
Prices Advancing—Prices on New Olives— 

Dunkley Peach Peeling Suit Won 
by California Canners. 


San Francisco, December 15th, 1922. 


Trading continues fairly active, despite holiday activities, 
and much more business would be done here if stocks were 
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anywhere nearly complete. As it is, it is like hunting a needle 
in a haystack to find a packer who has any asparagus, or pine- 
apple, or high-grade cling peaches on hand. There are plenty 
of canned foods in San Francisco, but much of it has been 
sold for months, and buyers are clamoring for deliveries. Ware- 
houses are groaning with their loads, and docks are piled high, 
but despite the fact that shipments are breaking records month 
by month, Eastern buyers are complaining that goods are not 
arriving fast enough. Some are clamoring for peaches, others 
want pears in a hurry, still others are short on apricots, while 
all seem to be in need of pineapple. 

Salmon—wW hile some interests report that the demand for 
canned salmon is not as active as it has been, it is, neverthe- 
less, a fact that the market is showing additional strength. For 
some time salmon packers in the Northwest have been holding 
stocks of pinks at $1.25, while the Alaska Packers’ Association 
of San Francisco has been offering this line at $1.15, which 
was its opening price. The regular trade of the Association 
having filled its requirements, the price has been advanced to 
$1.25. The Association has disposed of its entire output of 
chums, but is still offering all other grades, and all with the 
exception of pinks, at opening prices. It is not expected that 
there will be any marked demand for pink salmon at the new 
price until the stocks of retailers and wholesalers become low 
again. Many offers are being made at $1.20, but no stocks are 
available at this price, as far as can be noted. 

Olives—The picking of ripe olives is under way in North- 
ern California, and canning will be commenced at an early 
date. Several packers have announced opening prices, those 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby being as follows: 


Pints Quarts No. 10 
Libby’s Mammoth .............. $3.30 $6.25 $19.00 
Rosedale Mammoth ............ 2.75 5.45 ee 
Rosedale Medium ..... 2.10 3.90 12.25 


the pack is expected to be a larger one than last year. The 
demand for canned ripe California olives is showing a steady 
increase, and considerable business’: on the new pack has 
already been booked. 


Dunkley Not to Collect—According to a decision handed 
down on December 5 at San Francisco by H. M. Wright, spe- 
cial master in chancery, California peach canners will not be 
required to pay the $17,000,000 demanded by the Dunkley 
Company, said to be a subsidiary of Swift & Co., for alleged 
infringement of peach-peeling machinery. In his decision the 
judge held that the Premier, Andercon-Barngrover and Pasa- 
dena machines, now used almost exclusively by California can- 
ners, were not an infringement on the Dunkley peach-peeling 
machine. A feature of the original Dunkley peeler was that it 
employed a spray of water under force. While the California 
peelers used water, they did not use a spray, and, therefore, it 
was held, do not come under the Dunkley patent. A further 
hearing will be held at an early date to decide the amount the 
California canners must pay for the use of machines which 
have already been decided an infringement of the Dunkley 
peeler. Kemper Campbell, attorney for the canners, will con- 
tend that little is owed on this account, since the infringing 
equipment was used but a year, being abandoned at the end 
of that period for better types. He will also point out the fact 
that Federal Judge Oscar Trippet, of the District of Southern 
California, and Federal Judge Augustus N. Hand, of the 
Southern District of New York, have both ruled that the Dunk- 
ley patent is void, since it was issued subsequent to the intro- 
duction of similar peelers. 

Pear Pack Increased—When statistics of the California 
canned fruit pack for the year are made available, it will be 
seen that the output of Bartlett pears shows a marked increase 
over that of last year. The output of dried pears was excep- 
tionally large, being about three times that of 1921. The 
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total tonnage of pears for the State is estimated at about 
130,000 tons, as compared with a former record of 115,000 
tons. Great Britain has bought freely of canned pears, and 
there is no marked surplus of any grades. 


Coast Notes—The California Prune and Apricot Associa- 
tion is manufacturing a salad and cooking oil from the kernels 
of prune and apricot pits, having opened a specialty plant at 
San Jose, Cal. The product is being marketed under the name 
of Sunsweet Nut-Oil. Formerly the pits were sent to manu- 
facturers in Europe to be converted into by-products. 


soseph Durney, of San Francisco, president of the Haiku 
Fruit and Packing Co., estimates that the pineapple pack of 
this concern for 1922 will be in the neighborhood of 650,000 
cases, or less than was originally estimated. The high prices 
received for the pack offset the shortage, however, and the 
season proved a profitable one, the dividends for the year 
amounting to 12 per cent on par. 


George F. Montgomery, president of the Nestles Food Co., 
of New York, and R. C. Sneed, general manager, from Chicago, 
were recent visitors at San Francisco, where a large distribut- 
ing branch is maintained. A condensing plant, with a daily 
capacity of 100,000 pounds of milk, is being erected at Salida, 
Cal. 

The management of the Tagus Ranch, near Tulare, Cal., 
will commence the erection of a fruit cannery at an early date. 
The plant will handle the fruit crop from 450 acres just com- 
ing into bearing. 

Philip Larmon, 
& Libby, 
Chicago. 

John H. Spohn, a prominent San Francisco broker, has 
returned from an Eastern businecs trip. _ 

Arthur Heymann, who represents the Purity Packing Co. 
in the Western field, recently paid a visit to the Lang & Stroh 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., who handle the firm’s products here. 

Thomas Jennings, of Hcoper & Jennings, wholesale gro- 
cers, of San Francicco, has made arrangements to join the 
passenger list of the Cunarder Laconia when that vessel ar- 
rives here on a tour around the world. The vessel will bring 
more than four hundred tourists, and extensive sightseeing 
trips have been planned for their stay of two days. 

The McGaffey Canning Co., which operates three plants 
in the southern part of the State, has appointed the firm of 
Bessemeyer-Waggoner, Inc., its exclusive selling representa- 
tive. “BERKELEY.” 


general superintendent of Libby, McNeill 
was a recent visitor at the San Mrancisco office from 


Ohio Canners Convention 


HOTEL DESHLER, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
December 12th and 13th, 1922 


Being at this convention, I am unable to send you my reg- 
ular letter from Chicago, and will give you a brief report of 
this convention. 

It is probably the best this association has ever held. 

There are only about 90 canners in Ohio and 37 of them 
are members of the Ohio State Canners Association. 


At the luncheon given by the association at noon Tues- 
day, December 12, to members and guests, more than 100 
sat at table, which represents the attendance at the conven- 
ticn, as about everyone attending was at the luncheon. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, which was excellent 
and elegant, the program began. 


President Arthur Hamilton presided appropriately and 
sensibly, and I have never seen any president with more grace- 
ful dignity and pleasing style. 

The addresses were all excellent and held the attention 
of the good audience to the. last word of the last speaker, 
and then until the announcement of Wednesday’s program 
for the next morning. 


The address of Dr. B. D. Evans was along the line of 
social service and injection of high ideals into business, and 
was tasteful and eloquent. 


President Arthur Hamilton’s annual address reviewed the 
work of the association, a most interesting address. He held 
that the output of canned foods in Ohio for 1922 was of the 
highest average quality ever produced in that State. 

Mr. F. L. Stein, a banker, spoke about the present and 
future business outlook, and his logic was irrefutable and 
his predictions in line with good sense and judgment. He 
is a fine analytical reasoner. 
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Mr. Harry J. Esterman, a wholesale grocer of Cincin- 
nati, delivered a tactful and pleasing address, telling what 
wholesale grocers thought of the canning industry, and he 
told it well. 

He deplored the fact that an occasional bad lot of canned 
foods of poor quality was put on the market by one of those 
occasional canners, and illustrated the address with samples 
of a few lots of such foods which would make a cook jump 
her job and a consumer curse all canners, races, seed and 
generations, and he cautioned canners to weed out such 
canned foods and canners. 

His address was most friendly, helpful and constructive, 
and was greeted with hearty applause at its conclusion. | 

Col. C. W. Swain. a former president of the Association, 
made a strong and forceful address following that of Mr. 
Esterman, approving and endorsing his views. 

Prof. J. H. Gourly, of the Ohio Experiment Station, 
talked about intensified production of canning crops and held 
the interest of the canners and others showing that he knew 
how to intensify the attention of an audience as well as the 
growth of canning crops. 

President James Moore, of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, was on the program and wound up the morning’s 
session with one of his forceful and timely addresses on gen- 
eral business conditions and upon the legal status and privi- 
leges of business associations. 

His address was listened to with wrapt attention and 
enthusiastically applauded. 

A young man, Mr. Chas. W. Stauck, representing the 
U. S. Bureau of Agriculture Department of Economics, made 
an excellent address offering the services of that department 
in establishing the grading of canning crops, provided can- 
ners considered the work of value to them and invited their 
encouragement and co-operation to that end. The proposi- 
tion was new and interesting and caused much discussion after 
the session adjourned. 

I will be unable to get the proceedings of Wednesday to 
you in time for this week’s paper, as I am on the program for 
an address and will have to take a train for the Michigan con- 
vention at Grand Rapids immediately afterward and will have 
no time to telegraph you soon enough to get into the first form 
of the paper. 

The program for Wednesday is as follows: 


Wednesday, December 13, 1922 


MORNING SESSION 

9:30—Meet in Parlor A. B. C. 

Address, ‘‘Centralized Sales Agency,” by T. E. Dye, pres. 

Address, ‘‘The 1922 Corn Pack,” by F. L. Dutton. 

Address, ‘Canned Food Week,” by John A. Lee, Sec- 
retary Western Canners Association, chairman central district 
Canned Foods Week. 

Address, ‘‘Research Work on Canners Crops—Corn, Peas 
and Tomatoes,’ by L. M. Montgomery, Prof. of Vegetable 
Gardening, Ohio State University. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report of Committees. 

Auditing. 

Trade Relations. 

Resolution. 

Seed and Soil. 

Legislative. 

Nominating. 

Appointment of Standing Committees. 

Adjournment. 


Roy Irons, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Canners As- 
sociation, is a most capable and able officer. The arrange- 
ments for the convention were perfect. Registration, lunch- 
eon, badges, reception of delegates and all details were be- 
yond praise, and his welcome and hand shake to all visitors 
caused all cloudy countenances to clear up. 


WRANGLER. 


— 
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As Brokers View the Market 


Baltimore, Md., December 16, 1922. 


Developments were almost negligible this week in the 
canned foods market in this section, and were it not for some 
to supply immediate needs there would be little to say about 
additional buying of tomatoes, corn, beans and cove oysters 
To supply immediate needs there would be little to say about 
it. A majority of the orders received were for less carlots to 
piece out stocks until after inventory time. We ought to 
have an active market after the turn of the new year, for the 
government has announced it will, on January first next, 
release $625,000,000 by the redemption of war savings stamps. 
It is predicted that only $25,000,000 will find its way back 
to constructive investments. So, with $600,000,000 liquid 
funds in the hands of the consuming public, better buying 
may be reasonably expected in all lines of endeavor, ours not 
excepted, of course. 

The market for spot tomatoes is being given the acid 
test this month, and if they come through all right the 
chances will favor a firmer market throughout the winter 
months. They were neglected this week as far as substantial 
orders go, but it is a sure thing they have not gone out of 
fashion, judging by the numerous inquiries received this week. 
The outlook favors the sellers at the close of business today. 

In the general lines of vegetables there was less buying 
this week, and the happenings were uninteresting. Stringless 
beans are quite strong because the stocks of them are in 
fewer hands. Spinach was fairly active, but kraut, beets, 
peas and potatoes remained dull; the balance of the items 
were neglected. 

There was nothing in fruits, except a few pears we sold, 
chiefly No. 10 tins. Apples, peaches and all the small fruits 
were not sought after. 

The situation in cove oysters is tense and unsatisfactory. 
Volume canning is out of the question because of scarcity of 
_ raw stock, also labor. The orders for them are small, but 
at that there is no surplus on hand of any size The de- 
mand for selects and counts has been unusual this year, even 
at the fancy prices which have prevailed throughout the en- 
tire season. Buy oysters now, if you will need any before 
next spring. 

. Herring roe remained dull. 

Crushed ovster shells for poultry were more freely bought 
this week. It looks safe to buy for your prompt require- 
ments. 

We report the market in detail, as follows: 

Tomatoes—The basis of a firm feeling In the market is 
sound. In any ordinary time there would be speculative buy- 
ing of them under the same market conditions, but specula- 
tors are not in sight now, which is all the better. The ele- 
ment of uncertainty as to value is as far removed as possible 
in the prevailing conditions. Buy some now and rest content. 
We ask for your orders, and we will give you the benefit of 
the bet trade obtainable as usual. 


THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


CANNERS’ CONVENTION DATES 


January 4-5, 1923—Tri-State Canners, Annual Meeting. Hotel 
Adelphia, Philadelphia. Big entertainment. : 

January 22-26, 1923.—National Canners, Canning Machinery and 
Supplies, National B~okers Associtions and machinery dis- 
play. Atlantic City. 

February 7-8, 1923—Missouri Valley Canners. Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Colonial, Springfield, Mo. 


J. T. DOWLING 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


631 MUNSEY BUILDING 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

ll SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CAN PRICES— 


American Can Company 
Write our district offices for packers’ 


can prices. 


THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 


Continental Can Company, Ine. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 
(*) H. H. Taylor & Son. 


Canned Vegetables 
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(t{) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm.C. West & Co, 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
PEARSt 


Standard, No 4.00 4.50 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) California, No. 214, f.0.b. Coast... .... 1.95 
Balto. N.Y. California No. 6.75 Seconds, No. 2, in Water 
White Gn 4.40 {F. 0. B. Factory Standards, No Water... 
ite ammo’ ee! oO. Ta n 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%.......... 38.90 SUCCOTASH}t Seconds, No. 3, in Water 
White, Large, No. 2%4......... 4.00) Standards, No. 3. in 
White, Large, Peeled, No. Out .... Green Beans, No. 2... Standards, No. 3, in Syru 
| No. 2 Extra Standards, No. 3, = ‘Syrup... 1.75 91.50 
‘hite, ium, No, aine, No. 2...... 
Green, Medium, No. 2 3.50 3.70 New York State... PINEAPPLE 
Green, Small, No 2 OD SWEET POTATOES{ Slie Std x es 
ips, White, Square, No. 2% F. 0. B. jut t 
Round, 21% Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county.. .80 Hawaii Sliced. Extra, N 216 .00 1.00 
af : Standard, No 8, f.0o. Baltimore... 1.00 1.00 Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 3.95 3.50 
. Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County..... .90 { .95 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, 2.75 2.85 
BAKED BEANS Standard, No. 9. BE Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2. 250 «(2.45 
. Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County 3.25 13.25 Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2 25 1.80 
In Sauce, No. 2...... 1.20 91.25 Fancy. No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore... Out... 
Standard, No. 16, fob, C ty... 5.25 5.00 
String, Standard Green, No. 2..... .80 .90 o, 6, 10 
String, Standard Green, No 10... .... 95.25 Standard No. 3, 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. .85 .... Standard, f.o.b. Baltimore. . 4 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... Standard, No. 3, f.o.b, County.... 1 Black, Water, No. 
Stringless, Standard. No. 10....... 5.00 5.25 Seconds, No. 3. Baltimore. Black, Syrup, No. 
White Wax, Standard, No 2......  .85 _.95 Standard 2s, f.o.b, Baltimore. . 90 9. Syrup, No. 1..... 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... .... 4.00 Standard, No. 2, f.o.b. County..... .95 
Limas, Extra, onds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore.. . 
Limas, Standards, No. 2.......... Standard 9s, f.0.b. Baltimore...... 85 Black, Water, No, 1.75 1.80 
Limas, Soaked, No. 2....... Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore. 15 .75 , Water, No. 2... 
Red Kidney, Standard, Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.......+. 15 Black, Syrup, No. 2. 
Red, Syrup. No, 2.. 1.80 1.80 
TOMATO Red, Water, No 9:00 49.00 


Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.o.b. ite. 


Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.... 1.00 Preserved, No. l.......-. 
Std: Shoepeg, No. 2, 85 00 Maine, No, 10..... 4. 
Std Shoepeg, No. fob Balto. 952.95 Michigan, No. 10.. . 3.75 Standard, Water, No. 10........... 8.00 110.00 
Std. Shoepeg, Ne 2, f.0.b. Co. 1.00 1.05 New York, No. >. . 4.00 
pote Shoepeg, f.0.b, Balto....... 1.45 1.20 Maryland, No, 8, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 1.10 Out Canned Fish : 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.... .90 4 .97% Pennsylvania, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out HERRING ROE* é 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, 85 J .82% Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.00 .... Standasd.: 
Crushed, No. 2 -95 71.00 APRICOTS LOBSTER* 
No. f.0.b. Bal. California Choice, No. 24%........ 2.75 2.65 Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz........... Out 
Extra Standard Western, Out BLACKBERRIES Flats, %4 Ib, case 4 20.00 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... 95 225 Flats, % Ib...... 12.50 
Standard, Split, No. 10........ 48.00 Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.25 1.50 Standards, 10 oz................ 2.45 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt BLUEBERRIES 2.50 2.35 
12 Kinds, No. 5.00 5.50 Matas, SALMON* 
Standard, No. 8............. Out Out Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out... 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2.....-- Out ohoe, 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b factory...... 42.00 2.75 Extra Preserved, Out Pink, Tall, No. 1..... 1.20 1.82% 
fo.b. Baitimore-..... 225 .... Red Pitted, No. 2...... Columbia, Tall, No. 1............. Out 
No. 2 Sieve, 25, fo.b. factory...... 1.50 {1.70 Sour Pitted Red 103, Now 950. 1135 Columbia, Flat. No. Out 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b. factory...... 1.30 41.35 CR 1.22% 1.22% 
fob. Baltimore. . GOOSEBERRIES$ Medium Red, Tallis......... wale de 1.4 
No 4 Sieve. f.o.b. factory...... 11.25 1.35 Standard. No. 2.85 SHRIMPS 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory...... Out Out CHES* wit Ne. 
Out Out PEA or ry, eee 973.00 
E. J. Standards, 1’s, No, 4 Sieve.... Out Out Me. 8 SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 3 Sieve........ Out Out © F. O. B_ Eastport, Me. 1921 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... Out Out PEACHESt % Oil, Keyes 3.10 
Fancy Petit Pois,, 1’s.............. Out Out % Oil, 3.50 
Standard, No, 180 1.80 Standard Yellow, N Mustard, Keyless 2... 3,00 
Seconds, White, No. 2...... Out 41.10 California, per case......... Out 
-90 Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 2.00 {2.25 ; 
ote Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2-00 {2.20 TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
1.25 Selected Yellow, No, 8........ 3.50 3.50 
4.00 Sevonds, White, No. 8.. 1.60 Out 
SPINACHt Seconds, Yellow, No. 8. 1.75 1.70 
N Pies, Unpeeled. 1.25 91.15 California, Blue Fin 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10.. 8.00 California. 1s. Striped 
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: 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 


PEA GRADERS | | RENNEBURG’S 
| 


“NESTED” curately made. Has been used for 
and years with perfect satisfaction. 
“COLOSSUS” 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


also 
Pulp Finishing Machines, Cranes, Edw. Renneburg 
Peach Parers, Clutch Pulleys, etc. & Sons Company 
OFFICE: 
2639 Besten Street 


WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Besten Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE - ™D 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea and Bean FILLER: 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 
floor. 


Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 120 cans per minute. 
No Cams. No Levers. 


-Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 
become worn. 


Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 


Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 

measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 

beans the can will show slack to inspector. 
MODEL MADE FOR No. 1, 2, 3 & 10 CANS 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 
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. MANUFACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 


FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STREETS : - BALTIMORE, MD. 


oo 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


. 


| THE 1922 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
Is Ready 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the Nationa! Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 13th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, mac inery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


_ DEPENDABLE TOMATO SEED 


WE ARE EXTENSIVE GROWER” OF 


High Quality Tomato Seed 
SPECIALIZING ON CANNERS’ VARIETIES 


eee 


STONE, MATCHLESS, CHALK’S JEWEL, 
GREATER BALTIMORE, RED ROCK, 
BONNY BEST, SUCCESS, EARLIANA. 


Put Up to Suit Your Requirements 


Our Northern Grown Tomato Seed is produced un- 


der the supervision of experts in plant breeding and 


selection, and for Earliness, Hardiness, Productive- 


ness and Freedom from Disease is unsurpassed. 


A trial order will convince. 


Growers of All Write for prices. 


CANNERS’ SEEDS 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN, BEET Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


PINACH TOMATO CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 
CABBAGE, PICKLING CUCUMBERS 


| 
| 
4 
| 


keep 
them because 
they are so fine 
in design and 
workmanship 


send 
and prices ~ 


The United States Printing | 
and Lithograph Company 
Qlor Printing Headquarters: 


55 Beech Street, Cincinnati 
439 Cross Street, Baltimore 
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SMILE AWHILE 


NOT EXCLUSIVELY HIS 


Irate Farmer—‘‘Say! Do you think you own this road?” 
Cool Auto Driver—‘‘Why, no. There are other motorists.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


INTERRUPTION TO TRAFFIC 


“Waal, young man, what do you want?” 

“We’re running a railroad through here.” 

“Goin’ to run it through my barn?’’ 

“Tap: 

“Waal, you can’t run it through today. 
settin’.”’ 


lve got a hen 


THE MODICUM 
First Farmer—“‘Oh, yes, tell ’em all you know; it won’t 
take very long.” 
Second Farmer—‘‘I’ll tell ’em all we both know; it won’t 
take any longer.’’—Tatler (London). 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 

The insurance adjuster who had been investigating the 
fire turned to go. 

“T came down here to find out the cause of this fire, and 
I have done.so,’’ he remarked. 

“That’s what I want to know. 
manded the house-owner. 

“Tt’s a plain case of friction.’’ 

“The fire was undoubtedly caused by rubbing a three- 
thousand-dollar insurance policy on a _ two-thousand-dollar 
house.’’—Everybody’s. 


What caused it?” de- 


MORE OR LESS TRUE 


As the South Pole to the North, 
As the third speed to the fourth, 
As the moonlight to the sun, 

As the butter to the bun, 

As the trimming to the frock, 
As the seltzer to the Hock, 

As the needle to. the pole, 

As the football to the goal, 

As the paper to the news, 

As the cushions to the pews, 

As the feather to the hat, 

As the Welcome to the mat, 

As the label to the can, 

So is Woman to the Man. —C. M. 


THE NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


A teacher in one of our public schools the other day re- 
ceived some first-hand information on how the other half of 
the world lives. It was a school in the mill district and the 
class was struggling with its reading lesson. Little Ivan was 
progressing more or less successfully until he came to the 
word “plate.” There he tumbled. To help him, the school- 
ma’am inquired: “P-l-a-t-e, Ivan. What is it that mother 
brings in the bread on?” Little Ivan’s face lit up with a proud 
gleam of understanding. ‘‘A newspaper,” he responded 
quickly.—New Bedford Evening Standard. ; 


TOO FAR GONE 

A man recently had occasion to go to the Cumberland 
Street Hospital in Brooklyn. He was instructed which car to 
take. He boarded this car, and after riding for about an hour 
without any evidence of the hospital, he inquired of the con- 
ductor as to how soon he would reach the hospital. The con- 
ductor, after eying him suspiciously, remarked: “You are way 
past the hospital. You are on your way to Greenwood Ceme- 
tery now.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Pariny Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Antomatic ‘anmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BARRELS, KEGS, Ete. 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Con Salem, N. J. 
Huntley M Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Robins Co. Baltimore. 


pated pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 


W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chica 
Baws Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOTTLERBS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, weod. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


BROKEBS. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. ea Fiber Containers. 
— and Pails, metal. See Hnameled 
Buckets, A See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, eil gas, gaseline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUOTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


ame Machine Max, New York City. 

. W. Bliss Co. N. ¥. 
Can Mchy. Chi icago. 
John R. Mitchell Baltimore. 
jicago. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Avars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Co., Baltimore, 
prague n chy. Co cago. 
Zastrow Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Bxperts. 


Can Stampers. See Stam rs and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


OAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Baltimore. 
yer & Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O 
Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Virginia Can Co., "Roanoke, Va. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

CAPPING MACHINES, seldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., a. N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., B altimore. 


Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago 
Machines, colderless. Closing 
a 


chines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyers, gravity. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Faye For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. | 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandette). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
‘fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


MACHINERY, 


Huntley’ Mis” Silver Creek, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 


Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, epen top cans. 


Ams = NY Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brook! 
Cameron Can Mchy Co., Chicago, Til. 


Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 

Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va, 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condens Milk Machinery. 8ee 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified fer foods. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 

CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, centinueus agitating. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks, 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
COOPERAGE, kegs, barrels, etc 

Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars opine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co ., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Ce., Salem. N. 


COBN HUSKERS and SILKEBRS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bettle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Gon Ohio. 
aay Litho. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 
. 8. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
pati See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iren Precess. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baitimore.. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. ‘i 
Southern Can Co.. Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Dies. can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, cern. 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 

Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Wareheuse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers an 
Hnameled-lined kettles. See 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Farming Machinery. 
CO 
fer foed (not her. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUOTS, boxes, bexbeard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Gicdenedi Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Silver Creek, N. J 
Peerless Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago 
Filling Machine, syrup. See se Ma- 

chines. 

MACHINES, catsup, etc. 

Lan Indianapelis. 

Robins 

Sinclair Scott Baltimore, 
Food Choppers. See Chop 
Friction ‘Pop Cans. See > Cons, tin. 
Srui See Cleaning and Grading 


fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
flee Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Supplies. 
— pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 

uipment. 


i 
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GEAES, sient. 
a. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS fer Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
GLUE, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant 
Grading Mches. See and ‘May. 
Gravity Carriers. See 
. veyors. 
Green Sern Huskers. See Corn 


Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mch 


Hoisting ni Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner. 
Chicago. 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
fars, fruit. See om Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 


Kerosene Oil Burners. oo Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain er jacketed. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, precess. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

Baw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. y. Co 

ines Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS 


LABEL Manufacturers. 


Calvert Lithograph Detroit. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
Rk. J. Kittredge *& Co., Chicago. 
3S Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES fer analysis of goeds, etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Pack Cans. See Cans 
etc., fibre. Bee Fibre Containers. 


Paper Boxes. See Corrugated 
Paper and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


taine 
Paring ‘Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 


PEA and BEAN 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
I B Rice Reed Co., Cambridge N. Y. 
Livingston Seed Co., — oO. 
ers Bros. Co., Chi 
D. Landreth Seed Co. Pa, 
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PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, mn. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine F 


‘eeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 


Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continueus. 
Aves Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore 


Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


Mehy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Power Fresses. See Canmakers’ Machiner 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power lant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Seote Co., Baltimore. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 


Retorts, steam. See qo process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 


Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, 
Edw. Renneburg “& Sons Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. ey Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Livingston Seed Co., Col umbus, Oo. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
E. W. Bliss Co., N. 


& 
Cameron Can Mchy. , Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, cern. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
> fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
cers. 


SOLDER. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair Scott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yorsg City. 

Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Ketties. 

Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, Etc. 


STENCILS, marking pets and brushes, brase 
= rubber burning 


ds 
A. K. Robins ‘Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Oey 


ie a Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
. K. Robins & €o., Baltimore. 


Gnngiion. engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 


Supply General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Age 


Switchboanis, Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


METAL. 
H. Indianapolis. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass lined s 
F. H. Langsenkamp, a Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
wee | Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & €o., Baltimore. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE 
National Peeling Machine Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Harding Peeling Machine Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 
TOMATO WASHERBS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 
VALVES. 


W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 


Corers. etc. See Corers Slicers 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS, 


Vegetable Parers. See 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS, 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders 


WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars piwine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping can. See Mehy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Box 

Wire Scalding Baskets. Seo. Baskets 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchs. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Oleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandette. Mich. 
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Zastrow Process Crates and Crate Covers 


Made in the best and strongest manner possible. Extra 
heavy at top band and bottom ring. Single or Double Bails. 


Stand. 3 tier, Capacity 285 No. 2 Cans 
“ce 185 Ni 3 
Stand. 4 tier, Capacity 380 No. a 
“ce “cc 250 No. . 
Special Crates and Crate Covers Of All Kinds 
ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FOOT THAMES STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
No 
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REDUCE THE COST 


of your fire insurance by placing 
your requirements with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where most of the representative 
Canners are obtaining their pro- 
tection at a cost much lower than 
usual premiums. 


Address 
LANSING B. WARNER, 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Inc. 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 


4 
: 


CONTINENTAL 
COMPANY 


: 


